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LETTERS 





Unfortunate Choice 


In your March issue story on the Na- 
tional News Council [‘“‘Who’s Afraid of 
the NNC?”’], writer David Rubin stated 
that “It has lobbied against the fairness 
doctrine as an unfair restraint on the 
freedom of the broadcast media.’’ This 
may be wishful thinking on the part of 
the writer. But in truth, the National 
News Council is coded by the Internal 
Revenue Service a 501 (c) 3 charitable/ 
educational organization, a tax status 
which prohibits the NNC from lobby- 
ing. 

The National News Council has never 
lobbied against the fairness doctrine or 
any legislation (such as S.2) dedicated 
to its abolishment. Neither has the Na- 
tional News Council participated in any 
FCC rulemakings or congressional Sub- 
committee of Communications hearings 
on the fairness doctrine. 

—Joyce Snyder 

Co-coordinator, Media Task Force 
National Organization of Women 

New York, N.Y. 

David Rubin replies: Snyder is correct. 
“Lobbied”’ was an unfortunate choice 
of verb. I should have said that in its 
decisions on complaints the NNC has 
argued for wide open debate of con- 
troversial issues in broadcasting 


without fear of the fairness doctrine. 


Peterkin’s Judgment? 


There are several factual errors in 
James M. Perry’s article on Consumers 
Union’s dispute with the Periodical 
Press Galleries of Congress [Hellbox— 
March 1976]. First, Mr. Perry states 
that “Consumers Union is a lobbying 
group.” In fact, neither Consumers 
Union nor its correspondents lobby, 
and the Court explicitly so found in the 
case. 

Second, Mr. Perry attributes to me 
the observation that the case was “a 
stunning victory for the correspon- 
dents.” I said nothing of the sort. In 
fact, their victory is singularly limited 
and technical in nature. The legal situa- 
tion, as it now stands, is that the cor- 
respondents association has “‘flouted”’ 
(the District Court’s term) our First 
Amendment rights, but we cannot sue 
it to vindicate those rights because of 
the Constitutional immunity from suit 
enjoyed by members of Congress. 
Rather than constituting “‘a stunning 
victory for the correspondents,” this 
result compounds their disgrace. By 
hiding behind a Congressiona‘ immuni- 
ty from suit, they continue to violate our 
Constitutional rights (and those of 
Science magazine) and call into ques- 
tion their own journalistic indepen- 
dence from the Congress. 

Finally (to update a point made by 
Mr. Perry), in the more than five 
months since the “special committee,” 
chaired by Mr. MacNeil, was appointed 
to review the disputed rule, the commit- 
tee (as of March 8, 1976) has not yet 
met. 

—Peter H. Schuck 

Director, Washington Office 
Consumers Union 

Washington, D.C. 

James Perry replies: | did not say in my 
manuscript that Consumers Union is a 








lobbying group. What I did say—and 
what got telescoped in the editing 
process—was that “people from Con- 
sumers Union frequently appear on the 
Hill to testify for or against legislation 
they believe will affect their constituen- 
cy.”” Mr. Schuck, who seems to be in a 
grumpier mood than usual, did in fact 
say it was a stunning victory. I think he 
had in mind little Peterkin’s judgment 
of the victory at Blenheim. And, of 
course, the committee, has not met yet. 
That should come as no surprise to peo- 
ple who read what I wrote. There is 
some slight movement, though. Mark 
Arnold continues to look for a com- 
promise that would be satisfactory to 
Newsweek’s Shaffer, if not Time’s 
MacNeil. 


Quarrel Of Definitions 

I hate to quarrel with Nat Hentoff, and 
I'd let his reply to me stand, were it not 
for the editor’s note that preceded his 
article last month [Furthermore—April 
1976]. This said I had “‘maintained that 
some journalists were worrying too 
much about protecting the civil liberties 
of the men and women they cover.” Not 
in a million years! What I did say was 
that investigative journalism is not a 
threat to civil liberties, while the attack 
on investigative journalism was such a 
threat. 

We’re in a quarrel of definitions: 
First, to sniff around a district attorney 
in hopes of a leak is not investigative 
journalism. Second, fairness is not the 
same thing as civil rights. Thus, when a 
publication publishes, say, a list of the 
Ten Worst Judges in New York, it may 
or may not be unfair to some of their 
honors, or to some other judges more 
deserving of the distinction, but it is 
not depriving them of their liberties. 
When the Times reports that a judge 
has refused to waive immunity before a 
grand jury, it may or may not have 
been unfair, but it certainly did not 
impinge on his rights. He’s still a 
judge, and so are the Ten Worst. 

I deplore unfairness, but like Hentoff 
I will defend the right of other newsmen 
to appear to be unfair. If we wait for 
our judicial system to expose and 
punish the wrongdoings of politicans 





Liebling V 


Yes, there will be an A. J. Liebling 
Counter Convention this year. In 
recent weeks, scores of readers have 
called and written to ask what had 
become of [MORE]’s annual spring 
rite. The answer is that we've 
decided to hold it in the fall in New 
York— most likely right after the 
general election in November. As in 
the past, we welcome suggestions 
for panel topics, panelists and any 
other events that readers think 
should be included in Liebling V, 
which we hope to make bigger and 
better this year. All ideas should be 
sent to Cher Lewis— Liebling V— 
[MORE] — 750 Third Avenue — 
New York, N.Y. 10017. The date, 
hotel and other details will be 
published in subsequent issues as 
the information becomes available. 














and other well-placed malefactors, we'll 

wait forever. So let’s get on with our 

work, and with real civil rights pro- 
blems, and stop confusing the issues. 

—John L. Hess 

The New York Times 

New York, N.Y. 


Time and Carter 


Thank you for publishing Blake Fleet- 
wood’s article on Jimmy Carter and 
Time, ‘The Resurrection of JFK,” in 
your March issue. I have been wonder- 
ing how long it would take before some- 
one raised the question of whether Time 
is promoting Carter’s campaign. 

The first time I saw the advertise- 
ment on Carter it occurred to me that 
Jimmy Carter was spending a lot of 
money to buy national advertising dur- 
ing the primary campaign. Only by 
reading into the text did I discover that 
the ad had actually been placed on 
behalf of Time. Later, I ran across the 


same ad in another publication and my 
initial reaction was the same. It took me 
several moments before I realized, once 
again, that Carter had not purchased 
the ad. 

If Time was most interested in plug- 
ging its own campaign coverage, it 
seems clear it could have ruf a single ad 
or several which spotlighted more than 
just one candidate. The advertisement, 
and, I believe, Time’s coverage ‘of 
Carter, have been to his advantage. 
Someone should certainly consider the 
question of whether the advertisement 
was a campaign contribution. 

—Tom Graves 
Pierre, S.D. 
@ 

Blake Fleetwood’s ‘The Resurrection 
of JFK” was a classical case of facile 
writing used for perverse reasons. The 
article, which broadly accuses Time of 
conspiring to get Jimmy Carter elected, 
is replete with unproven and un- 
provable innuendoes. It is crammed full 
of interesting “facts,’’ which, it would 
seem, are designed to give the article a 
ring of authority, even though many of 
the “facts” are either highly irrelevant 

or completely false. 

One overriding assertion is a total 
falsehood. There is no Time conspiracy 
to get Carter elected. Time is not, as the 
article erroneously states, “solidly in 
(Carter’s) corner.”” We have criticized 
him when it seemed warranted, and we 
have also pointed out instances when he 
seemed to be shading the truth in his 
public statements. In our February 2 
issue, for instance, we noted: that while 
Carter had claimed to have used George 
Ball and Wilbur Cohen as advisors, 

(continued on page 29) 








Shaky Foundations In Denver 


Ro sesuns to Ron Wolf, editor of 
The Straight Creek Journal, for 
unraveling the dubious financing of 
Colorado’s big new attempt at culture, 
the Denver Center for the Performing 
Arts. Wolf's series last month in the 
four-year-old alternative weekly not 
only exposed the center’s serious cash 
crisis for the first time but delved deeply 
into the clearly questionable role The 
Denver Post has played in the fiscal 
mess. 

The Denver Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts is a non-profit, tax-exempt 
foundation formed in 1972 by private 
individuals connected with the Post. A 
substantial measure of funding for the 
$80 million arts complex in downtown 
Denver was to come from the Helen G. 
Bonfils Foundation and the Frederick 
G. Bonfils Foundation. The assets of 
the two foundations consist primarily of 
91 per cent of the stock in The Denver 
Post. The chairman of the center is the 
board chairman of the Post, Donald R. 
Seawall. The vice president is Charles 
R. Buxton, editor and publisher of the 
Post. The treasurer is Earl R. Moore, 
secretary-treasurer of the Post. 

Most members of the center’s 
board—as well as the general public— 
had been given to believe that the two 
foundations were worth at least $50 
million. But in covering the local arts 
community last fall, the 32-year-old 
Wolf discovered many people who com- 
plained it was difficult to get any hard 
information on the center. Wolf tried 
Seawall, Buxton and Moore, but got 
nowhere. So he filed a Freedom of In- 
formation Act request to get at the 
foundations’ federal income tax re- 
ports. Internal Revenue Service records 
for 1974, he discovered, showed the 
foundations together were worth only 
$22.2 million. 

Wolf calculated that the remaining 
construction costs on the center would 
amount to at least $19 million. The 
foundations, Wolf wrote, were respon- 
sible for coming up with the money. But 
in order to do so, he maintained, they 
would have to sell their principle 
asset—the Post stock. Otherwise, much 
of the uncompleted center would have 
to be scrapped, paid for out of addi- 
tional public funds (a $6 million local 
bond issue had already been floated) or 
rescued by donations from other angels. 

Wolf's story, of course, pinioned the 
conflict of interest between the center 
and the Post, and went a long way 
toward explaining the booster coverage 


‘| the paper has given the DCPA. Straight 


Creek also speculated that the conflict 
might explain the different treatment 
accorded the city’s mayoral candidates 
a year ago by the Post and its rival 
daily, the Rocky Mountain News. “Did 
Mayor [William] McNichols_ get 
sweetheart coverage [from the Post] 
because of his cooperation to date with 
the pet project of the Post manage- 
ment?” asked the weekly in an 
editorial. 

These and several other questions put 


‘by Straight Creek’s persistent editor 





Straight Creek Journal editor Ron Wolf, left, 


went unanswered by Post officials, but 
others were not so shy about talking. Of 
the 19 directors of the center, for exam- 
ple, it turned out that the mayor, the 
governor, two city councilwomen and 
two community representatives said 
they had no idea how much money 
either the foundations or the center 
had. To help them and others out of 
their ignorance, Straight Creek 
published the portfolios of both founda- 
tions. 

For all his legwork, Wolf's writing, 
like too many investigative articles in 
Straight Creek, tended to be turgid and 
sometimes hard to follow. Moreover, 
when the Rocky Mountain News 
belatedly got to the story, Suzanne 
Weiss, one of the News’s best reporters, 
disputed Wolf’s contention that the 
Bonfils foundations are responsible for 
all the remaining construction costs on 
the arts center. She maintained that 
financing for the main facilities—a 
symphony hall, a garage and a theater 
complex—is assured. However, her 
follow-up stories back Wolf's essential 
points. And in an editorial April 6, the 
Scripps-Howard News decried the 
DCPA’s lack of candor and argued that 
“the public should not be expected to 
commit itself to further financial sup- 
port until questions of conflict of in- 
terest, responsibility for future cost 
overruns, the true financial status and 
prospects of DCPA and other questions 
are answered.” 

Wolf came up with some interesting 
new questions—and some intriguing 
answers—in his second Straight Creek 
article on the DCPA. In it he explored 
the tax status of the two Bonfils founda- 
tions and concluded that a complicated 
arrangement between the foundations 
and: the center was set up in 1972 “so 
that the Bonfils foundations could 
avoid the long-term impact of tough 
new tax laws passed in 1969.”’ His arti- 
cle argued that under the tax reform act 
of that year, foundations like Bonfils 
had to divest themselves of “excess” 
business holdings. Thus, the two foun- 
dations would have had to sell most of 
their Post stock, or pay heavy taxes on 
it. Instead, the foundations took ad- 
vantage of a loophole in the law by 
aligning themselves with the non-profit 
arts center. This ploy, Wolf main- 





tained, allowed current Post manage- 


with publisher Medill Barnes 
ment to keep control of the stock and 
thus the paper itself. 

Straight Creek pointed out that, as a 
result of all this fiscal legerdemain, 
“the City of Denver is now in the queer 
position of having vested interest in the 
profitability of the Post. If the Post 
loses money, the result is that the 
DCPA does without and the taxpayers 
pick up the tab.” Post readers don’t 
gain by the arrangement, either. Not 
only is the paper's cultural and political 
coverage suspect, but the link to the 
center drains the paper’s budget. “In 
1974,” Straight Creek observed, 

the Denver Post paid in dividends to the 

Bonfils Foundations more money than 

the paper earned. In effect, the assets of 

the Denver Post were diverted to the 

Bonfils Foundation and to the DCPA 

which needed the money for its commit- 

ment to fund part of the new symphony 
hall and for architects’ fees on more of 
the project. 

Early in 1975, Post employees were 
laid off, the size of the paper was 
trimmed and coverage of rural areas in 
Colorado was further curtailed. 

The tradeoff is between putting Post 
profits back into a healthier paper and 
passing them along to build a theater 
complex. . 


In the midst of the Straight Creek 
series, the DCPA came to grips with the 
charges by having its public relations 
firm issue a handout promising candor 
on April 26. On that day, the release 
said, the DCPA would hold its regular 
meeting and the Bonfils assets would be 
fully disclosed. 

“What we got,” says News reporter 
Weiss, who attended the meeting, ‘‘was 
a 20-page handout that was almost in- 
comprehensible.’’ She said some of the 
figures handed out by the DCPA dif- 
fered from those published by Straight 
Creek, but they confirmed the thrust of 
the Wolf articles nonetheless. ‘“They 
didn’t give us any idea of what the city’s 
obligation would be in view of the Bon- 
fils squeeze,”” Weiss added. 

The Denver Post was out in force at 
the meeting. Post and DCPA chairman 
Seawall ran it and on hand to shepherd 
the coverage were city hail reporters 
George Lane and Carol Green, city 
editor Chuck Green and managing 
editor John Rogers. All that talent 
brought home the story. The next day, 
the lead on page 3 of the Post was 
headed: “‘DCPA Funds Called 
Adequate—Exceed Commitments.” @ 
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Gustaf: how safe? Wide World 


God Save 
The King 


For the Swedesboro, N.J., visit of 


King. Carl XVI Gustaf of Swedén,’ 


Secret Service clearance was required 
_ for all journalists covering the event. 
Bill Schirmann, news director of 
Princeton, N.J..s WHWH-AM, sub- 
mitted the name of reporter Henry 
Mosiello. On April 7 he was told by 
Philadelphia Secret Service Director 
James D’Amelio that the agency’s 
check had turned up nothing against 
Mosiello. That was odd, Schirmann 
and Mosiello thought, because on the 
clearance application Mosiello had 
listed his address as Trenton State 
Prison. 

Mosiello was convicted for the 1970 
strangulation of a tavern owner with 
reported underworld ties. He has been 
at WHWH for some eight months on a 
work-release program and returns to 
the jail each night. When D’Amelio, 
apprised of Mosiello’s record, said 
that he would check and then failed to 
call back, Schirmann and Mosiello 
became at least as interested in a story 
about Secret Service effectiveness as in 
a report of the King’s visit. 

On April 8, Mosiello walked freely 
near Secret Service agents, stood 
within arm’s length of the King when 
he entered a local church, then sat in a 
church balcony directly above His Ma- 
jesty. “I could have dropped a 
grapefruit on him,” says Mosiello. 

Mosiello got his story, and the local 
press reported his encounter with the 
Secret Service. “‘This whole thing 
scares the hell out of me,” says Schir- 
mann. “If that’s the protection they 
provide for the President of the U.S., 
it stinks.” 

A Washington spokesman for the 
Secret Service said that in Mosiello’s 
case, “routine name checks were 
made with negative results.” He 

would not elaborate. 
—JOHN A. BORDEN 





Eye on ABC 


With ABC’s jump to the top of the 
ratings, things are understandably a 
bit on edge at CBS and NBC. CBS 
recently asked the Code Authority of 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters to investigate whether ABC 
was doing more promotional spots for 
its own shows than the 92 minutes- 
worth allowed per hour. CBS was 
complaining about a particular even- 
ing in late January. After checking, 
the NAB said that ABC had not ex- 
ceeded the limit. CBS will just have to 
find another way. 


Screenplay By 
Arthur Miller? 


While Patty Hearst remains elusive to 
salivating literary agents and 
publishers, another somewhat less 
celebrated defendant has_ eagerly 
signed up to tell the story of his 
travails. Peter Reilly, the 18-year-old 
Connecticut youth convicted of the 
1973 murder of his mother, was 
recently granted a new trial after 
playwright Arthur Miller persuaded 
The New York Times to undertake a 
lengthy imvestigation of the case. In 
March, Reilly agreed | to havea book 
about his. life ‘written. by author 
Donald Connery. The two . met 
through Connery’s daughter, who is a 
friend of Reilly’s. At first, Connery 
says he was wary about having a con- 
victed felon (out.on bail) in his home, 
but he gradually became convinced 
that Reilly was innocent. Connery says 
several publishers, including Little, 
Brown, are interested in the book, and 
that arrangements for a film version 
are also being explored. He and Reilly 
will split all profits evenly. Reilly says 
that all the publicity generated by a 
film dealing with his mother’s murder 
would be “‘not at all”’ upsetting. 


—BRIAN F. O’ BYRNE 


AES ANE 


Peter Reilly 





The Crevice 
Of Liberty 


Philadelphia Mayor Frank Rizzo, who 
hasn’t held a formal press conference 
in over two years, let go at the press in 
March, denouncing. the Philadelphia 
Inquirer for printing what he called 
“garbage.” The garbage in question 
was a Satirical column portraying Hiz- 
zoner as an illiterate, foul-mouthed 
bigot; the issue was whether the public 
thought it was satire or truth. 

Around March :10,,,Rizzo’s office 
obtained an advance eopy of a column 
entitled “Our Mayor Speaks,”’ which 
was set to run in the March 14 issue of 
Today, the Inquirer’s.. Sunday 
magazine. The piece, one of a regular 
Sunday satirical series by Desmond 
Ryan called “The Skeptic,” was a fic- 
tional dispatch from the Mayor to 
Ryan in which Rizzo “wrote,” among 
other things: 


Well, if you think this administra- 
tion, which is me, is gonna take any 
crap from some judge what couldn’t 
find the john at Villanova law school, 
you got another think comin’. For one 
things, before we close down PGH 
[Philadelphia General Hospital] we 
gets a sworn affidavit on how your 
average broad’s got what you call your 
estrogen, which is a detergent they’re 
always advertising. Anyway, the brain 
surgeon down at PGH says they got too 
much of this estrogen in their pan- 
tyhose to do your regular officer’s job. 

. .. I mean who really wants broads 
on the police? What about you’re hav- 
ing a fight with your wife and givin’ her 





a” 

Soon after the Philadelphia \n- 
quirer committed ‘‘treason”™ 
against poor Mayor Frank Rizzo 
(above), construction workers 
threw a picket line around the 
building the Inquirer shares with 
the Daily News. 


the back of your hand... . You want 
some bull dyke.come chargin’ on your 
property. all ready. with a swift. kick jn, , 


. the lasagnas? No way. Not while I’m 


mayor. 


The column was signed, “Frank L. 
Rizzo, as told to Desmond Ryan.” , 

Rizzo, appalled, instructed City 
Solicitor Sheldon Albert to persuade 
the paper to drop the piece. Inquirer 
executive editor Eugene Roberts, Jr,, 
turned.him down, “I thought it, was 
satire,” says Roberts. Rizzo went. to 
court on March 13 for a temporary 
restraining order to block distribution. 
of. .Taday; his. request:. was .denied., 
Still,.on.March 14, the Inquirer ran.a. 
front-page box saying, ““The column is. 
entirely satirical in nature, and the 
mayor did not actually make the state- 
ment attributed to him.” Frank 
Leeming, Roberts’s assistant, says the 
box would have run on page two if 
Rizzo had not gone to court and 
thereby enhanced its news value. 

Rizzo also filed a $6 million libel 
suit against Ryan, Philadelphia 
Newspapers Inc. (PNI) and three In- 
quirer executives, including Roberts. 
“I was sick to my stomach,”’ recalled 
Rizzo at a common pleas court hear- 
ing, where he labeled the column 
“yellow journalism” and “treason.” 
Rizzo was particularly concerned that 
the public believed he was the author, 
and he testified that about 30 
people—including his brother, city 
fire commissioner Joseph Rizzo—had 
thought the Mayor was indeed respon- 
sible. 

Trying to establish Rizzo’s predilec- 





Ellen Harness, a _ 29-year-old 


thanks of President Ford. 





After more than a year in relentless pursuit of America’s official Bicenten- 
nial slogan, fearless muckraker Jack Anderson’s search has come to an end. 
claims 
Conn., outwitted some one million entrants in Anderson's slogan contest 
with the catchy prize-winner, Freedom's Way—U.S.A: In return, she 
receives a 1976 Matador station wagon, 30 nights free lodging at any 
Holiday Inn in the U.S., $5,000 from the Copernicus Society and the 


adjuster from Litchfield, 


With the national identity thus defined, Anderson has declared he will 
not rest until he brings the slogan 
“Together we found a slogan,’’he wrote on March 29. ‘“Together let’s make 
it ring throughout the land.” Tentative plans to start the ringing include in- 
stalling ‘‘national suggestion boxes”’ in post offices and Woolworth’s. 


“into the lives of all Americans.” 
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tion for the kind of talk in the column, 
Inquirer attorney Howard Kohn in- 
troduced into evidence several books 
and articles quoting Rizzo as using ex- 
pletives and ungrammatical expres- 
sions. Rizzo spent hours on the stand 
denying that he has used obscenities 
about public figures—at least “‘not for 
publication.” At one point, referring 
to Ryan, he muttered, “One day. . . 
I'll strangle that sucker if he comes 
near me.”’ Asked by the defense to 
clarify, the Mayor declined. The 
Mayor also denied to Kohn that he 
had called Ryan a “‘limey cocksucker”’ 
when Ryan was on the City Hall beat. 
Ryan said later that Rizzo had meant 
it in a “friendly, bantering way.” 

Rizzo withdrew part of his suit on 
March 19 after being reassured that 
the Inquirer would not reprint the ar- 
ticle. The same day, about 250 pickets 
from the Philadelphia Building and 
Construction Trades Council AFL- 
CIO gathered around the building 
that the Inquirer shares with the 
tabloid Daily News. The paper’s press 
run was cut by 110,000 copies, and 
8,400 copies of the Daily News went 
undelivered. Before nine federal mar- 
shals broke up the demonstration with 
a court order at 11 p.m., two Inquirer 
photographers had been roughed up, 
although neither one was seriously 
hurt. 

Despite the paper's early pleas for 
help, no uniformed policeman came; 
the police band had ordered all patrol 
cars to avoid the area. ‘Police aren’t 
referees in labor disputes,” a police 
captain said. But the pickets had no 
union contracts with either the In- 
quirer or PNI. Thomas Magrann, 
business manager of the council, said 
the action was “‘a culmination of three 
and a half years of unfair treatment by 
the Inquirer.”” But the Philadelphia 
Bulletin quoted “‘one reliable union 
source’”’ who said the siege was “‘at 
least partly” in support of Rizzo’s libel 
suit. PNI, in fact, thought the 
unionists were directed from City 
Hall. The company filed a $70,000 
suit in U.S. District Court against 
Rizzo, O'Neill and the counciJ, on 
charges of blocking publication. 

During this period, Ryan, his wife 
and home were under guard for days, 
and he got “‘hundreds’”’ of threatening 
calls. But he shows no signs of toning 
down his satirical jabs. A recent Sun- 
day column commented on a $30 
million ‘‘suit’’ by Rizzo against the ci- 
ty chamber of commerce, which had 
criticized his stand on the unionists’ 
siege. The charge—insubordination. 

—JOHN A. BORDEN 


Press Party 


Let city hall scandals simmer, let 
federal boondoggles wait—this is the 
Media Summer. The fun begins on Ju- 
ly 12 at the Democratic National Con- 
vention, where about 10,000 members 
of the press will assemble in Madison 
Square Garden to greet old friends 
and have a few drinks. 

If anyone misses the convention, it’s 
only because he or she has to rush off 
to Montreal for the last half of July. 





Does this scene from the TV series 


Horne refused to comment. 





“The Dumplings’’ make you never want to eat 
another one? Will NBC have to pay Jack Callaway half a million dollars-worth? 


NBC first distinguished itself this year by spending $750,000 for a new 
corporate logo already in use by the Nebraska Educational Television Net- 
work, and another $500,000 in equipment to buy off the proud Nebraska 
station. But the Cornhusker State will not be silenced and has produced 
another copyright violation suit against NBC. 

Jack Callaway, president of the Dumplings, Ltd. restaurant franchise in 
Nebraska, is suing over the NBC series ““The Dumplings,” a situation com- 
edy starring James Coco as the owner of an unsanitary, unpleasant 
restaurant. Callaway, who was granted exclusive use of the name in 1972, 
says the series has ruined “our nationwide reputation.”’ As a result, this has 
jeopardized plans to go nationwide by the fast-food, moderately-priced 
family restaurant specializing in—what else—dumplings. ‘Our only 
recourse is against NBC,”’ Callaway concludes. 

NBC says that liability for title clearance rests with a show’s producer, in 
this case T.A.T. Communications, a Norman Lear unit. ‘““T.A.T. will take 
care of this because NBC is a very important customer to them and they 
won't let us down,” said a network spokesman. T.A.T. vice president Allan 


At any rate, ““The Dumplings” has been canceled. 


—FRAN CARPENTIER 











The International Olympic Commit- 
tee has already granted accreditation 
to 7,850 media representatives to 
cover the Summer Olympics—the 
largest press contingent in the games’ 
history. The broadcast media will ac- 
count for 4,892 persons, according to 
the Organizing Committee. Ameri- 
cans will be represented by 669 jour- 
nalists, with ABC-TV sending 415 
employees. There will be 84 from UPI 
and 80 from the AP. 

Next, for the literati involved, it’s 
off to the Hamptons for a week or two 
of sun and huddling with Willie Mor- 
ris and Joseph Heller over What It All 
Means. Meanwhile, the technicians 
will proceed immediately to Kansas 
City to set up for the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, which starts on 
August 15. More than 6,000 media 
representatives are expected, 
estimates Michael V. Miller, director 
of news media operations for the con- 
vention. Nearly two-thirds of that 
number will come from the broadcast 
media, with each network expected to 
send about 500 people. The largest 
single print contingent—about 
125—is expected from Time Inc. 
(including Fortune, People and 
special Life projects). AP will send 160 
and UPI 150. The New York Times 
and Washington Post are each ex- 
pected to send about 60 persons. 





Rick Soll had been carving out a tidy 
career for himself at the Chicago 
Tribune writing poignant columns 
about the vagaries of life when, one 
day, the vagaries of life caught up with 
him. That day, Soll wrote a column 
about the last breakfast at home of a 
youngster joining the new Army: 
The kid’s name was Bruce Mackiewicz, 
and he was 19 years old and in another 
hour he was going away. He would 
walk out of the white house in Tinley 

Park and out of his childhood. 

Trouble was, that walk had been 
taken years ago. On May 9, 1967, 
columnist Pete Hamill had written in 
the New York Post: 


The kid’s name was Johnnie and he 
was seventeen years old, and in another 
hour he was going away. He would 
walk out of the second floor apartment 
in Brooklyn and out of his 
childhood... . 


The similarities did not end there. 
Hamill talked about what it was like 
to be 17: 
It’s always that way when you're seven- 
teen and trying to be a man... They 
just stand there and look at the kid’s 
face and remember him, six years old, 
playing alone on the roof of the oid 
tenement on Seventh Avenue. 
Recalled Soll: 
It’s almost always that way when you're 
19 and trying to be a man ... They 





just sit there and look at the kid’s face 
and remember him six years old, play- 
ing on the living room floor with his toy 
truck. 

Almost immediately after the col- 
umn appeared, an anonymous letter 
pointing out the similarities arrived at 
the desk of Tribune editor Clayton 
Kirkpatrick. Another copy of the let- 
ter was received by WBBM radio press 
critic John Madigan. Before going on 
the air with the story, Madigan called 
Soll who, Madigan reported, said he 
had never heard of Pete Hamill and 
claimed it was all a coincidence. The 
Tribune called in Soll and heard a dif- 
ferent explanation: Soll said that he 
was in the habit of keeping notebooks, 
and that while he was a student in 
New York in 1967 he had apparently 
recorded parts of the Hamill column. 
Gradually, as the notes were transfer- 
red from book to book, the attribution 
was dropped; and when Soll adapted 
the notes for the fateful column he 
forgot they were not his own. Soll of- 
fered his resignation, but the Tribune, 
assured that the mistake was uninten- 
tional, decided instead to suspend him 
one month without pay. 

Three days later an assistant city 
editor charged that an earlier Soll col- 
umn about a man in the West Indies 
was “a complete fabrication,” ac- 
cording to Kirkpatrick. Soll said the 
column was entirely true but that he 
had changed the man’s name at the 
man’s request. This explanation 
“didn’t ring true to us,” says 
Kirkpatrick. Soll’s earlier offer to 
resign was accepted. 

Almost immediately after resigning, 
Soll married Pamela Zekman, a 
member of the Tribune’s Pulitzer- 
Prize-winning investigative task force, 
and the couple left for a honeymoon in 
Mexico. In the meantime, an unusual 
signed column by Kirkpatrick ap- 
peared under the headline ‘The Pain- 
ful Departure of a Talented Young 
Columnist.” Kirkpatrick told the 


e 


Kirkpatrick: ‘didn't ring true” 


whole story to a largely unsuspecting 
readership, concluding, “We con- 
demn deception in others; we cannot 
accept it among our own without 
penalty.” Kirkpatrick says he wrote 
the column because the subject had 
become a hot gossip item around 
town. 

More fuel for the wags was provided 
when after returning to Chicago, 
Pamela Zekman quit the Tribune and 
went to work for its competitor, the 
Sun-Times. 

—JOHANNA STEINMETZ 


Wide World 
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Conduct 
Unbecoming? 


The Sheriff's Office in Bernalillo 
County, New Mexico, was under in- 
vestigation for negligence and corrup- 
tion when a feud developed between 
two Albuquerque reporters at the 
same broadcasting company over how 
to handle the story. KOB television 
reporter Kathy Dysart and her boss, 
news director Gordon Sanders, 
thought the story on alleged misdeeds 
should not run until after the state at- 
torney general’s investigation was 
completed. But KOB radio reporter 
Leo Zani, his boss, radio manager 
Dick McKee, and fellow reporter 
Diane Dimond decided to go with the 
story while the investigation was still 
in progress. After Zani first reported 
the news last June 13, Dysart, along 
with the rest of the media, picked up 
the story. Dysart, who regularly covers 
the sheriff's office, seems to have been 
scooped by Zani, a general reporter 
with KOB only a few months. 
Although the press followed Zani’s 
lead, many local reporters thought he 
had jumped in too hard and too fast, 
before thoroughly checking his in- 
formation; indeed, KOB later had to 
retract several statements on the air. 
As a result, Zani and McKee’s 
political motives were called into ques- 
tion. At the time, McKee was a 
Republican County Commissioner on 
record for wanting to merge the 
sheriff’s office with the city police 
department. Zani had _ formerly 
worked on the press staffs of Rep. 
Manuel Lujan (R-N.M.), former Sen. 
Edward J. Gurney (R-Fla.) and 
former President Nixon. Zani has 
denied any political motivations and 
says he was only reporting what the 
rest of the Albuquerque press corps 
should have reported months earlier. 
Sheriff Joe Wilson filed a $5.5 
million libel suit against Zani, 
McKee, Dimond and the Hubbard 
Broadcasting Company that owns 
KOB. Soon after, Wilson was indicted 
and on Jan. 12 was brought to trial on 
negligence charges. Although the 
sheriff had a suit pending against 
him, Zani was nonetheless assigned by 
KOB to cover the trial. He was only 
pulled off the story after it became evi- 
dent that he would be called as a 
witness. As a prospective witness, 
Zani was also excluded trom the 
courtroom ky an order of the judge. 
During a night session of the trial, 
however, the intrepid Zani was seen 
crouched below the window of the 
courtroom door, which was slightly 
ajar. At that time, the court was hear- 
ing testimony concerning an investiga- 
tion by the sheriff into Zani’s 
background. One of the four people 
who saw the courtroom door ajar was 
Dysart. She passed a note to a defense 
attorney which read, “*Zani just came 
to the door to the courtroom, propped 
it open and is listening.”’ The attorney 
showed the note to the judge, who im- 
mediately adjourned the trial. Zani 
was then ordered to show cause why 
he should not be held in contempt of 





court. 

Dysart reported the incident on 
the air that night, although she did 
not include an account of her own 
participation. Later, at Zani’s hear- 
ing, she testified that Zani called 
her that evening and was “very 
hostile." Another reporter for a 
competing station testified that 
she, too, went on the air with the 
story and also received a hostile call 
from Zani. Zani denies the phone 
calls were hostile. He contends he 
was merely looking in the window 
of the courtroom door, not listening 





through a crack. 

The judge dismissed the show- 
cause hearing after one day on a 
technicality. But he did so reluc- 
tantly, calling Zani’s actions “‘sur- 
reptitious” and “not becoming his 
profession.”’ 

Sheriff Wilson was convicted on 
Feb. 4 and his libel suit against Zani 
dismissed. Dysart was fired by KOB- 
TV after the show-cause hearing; she 
Says it was because she had passed the 
note, thus drawing KOB and its 
lawyers into a legal to-do. Zani still 
works for KOB radio, but he now 








It was miniature version of ‘‘Chorus Line" as dozens of Boston kids vied for guest spots 
on the ‘‘New Mickey Mouse Club."' Show-biz veteran John MacInnis (above) smiled con- 
fidently, while backstage, nervous mothers were comforted by their children. 


Could there ever be another Annette, 
Doreen, Darlene, Karen or Cubby? 
Walt Disney Productions thinks so 
and has launched a nationwide talent 
search for ‘““The New Mickey Mouse 
Club,” to be televised next year. 
Disney scouts came to _ Boston’s 
Sheraton Hotel last month to check 
out 72 children, aged 7 to 12, selected 
from 856 who answered newspaper 
ads. They were auditioning for the 
show’s weekly “Showtime Day,’’ the 
day when little bundles of talent from 
around the country are the featured 
act. As the day wore on, co-producer 
Michael Wuergler constantly glanced 
at his gold-plated Mickey Mouse 
watch so he wouldn't fall behind 
schedule. 

At least ten children tried to tap- 
dance their way into Wuergler’s heart 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle Dan- 
dy.” A_ ten-year-old ventriloquist 
sang with his identical twin dummy. 
John MacInnis danced to “The 
Entertainer” while wearing a Quaker 
hat and carrying a cane. “I’ve wanted 
to be in show biz ever since I was a lit- 
tle kid,’ said Johr, who is 11. “‘I’ve 
taken jazz lessons for three years and 
tap dancing lessons for four years.” 
He was called back for another set by 
Wuergler. 

Reperters present received bal- 
loons, Mickey Mouse Club buttons, 





Photographs by Jerry Berndt 


The kids got 
children who 
answered newspaper ads in Denver, 


stickers and pictures. 
nothing. Of 2,848 


Seattle, Boston, Cincinnati and 
Atlanta, 349 will be auditioned before 
filming begins in California next 
month. —KEVIN L. GOLDMAN 





faces an $18 million libel suit filed by 
four sheriff's deputies mentioned in 
his stories. Sheriff Wilson, who was 
removed from office, is planning to 
run for reelection. 

—SUSAN PERRY 


Adman Fever 


“Ambitious drive’ is the overriding 
characteristic of advertising agency 
presidents, says a new study by Dr. 
Virgil Lang of Youngstown State 
University. Lang compared ad agency 
heads with Harvard MBAs-turned ex- 
ecutives, business school deans, 
newspaper editors and certified public 
accountants. Of all these occupational 
groups, admen were found to be the 
most ambitious. They ranked lowest 
in “emotional stability” and “‘social 
conformity.”” Journalists and editors- 
in-chief most often viewed themselves 
as “‘sensitive to issues and ideas.”’ 


Not So Wild Life 


Phillips Petroleum Co., under heavy 
pressure from environmental groups 
for alleged ‘‘deceptive advertising,” 
has withdrawn one of its TV commer- 
cials from a proposed network cam- 
paign on the environment. The 30- 
second commercial, filmed in the 
Wasatch National Forest in Utah, 
showed Phillips oil production apera- 
tions taking place in a ‘“‘natural’’ en- 
vironment. The scenery included a 
herd of elk, two cougars and an eagle. 
The cougars and the eagle were 
trained animals, flown in from the 
West Coast for the filming. 

Lanie Hicks, head of the Northern 
Plains Sierra Club, claimed that the 
use of such animals in a purportedly 
natural setting amounted to misrepre- 
sentation. Utah’s Sen. Frank Moss 
asked the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate and to establish rules for 
image advertising and environmental 
claims. Soon after, Phillips Co. called 
Moss to say it was withdrawing the 
commercial. 

Dick Craglow, vice president of the 
Tracy-Locke advertising agency that 
prepared the spot, says the commer- 
cial is being attacked by persons who 
have never seen it. Craglow claims the 
commercial was withdrawn simply be- 
cause it had undergone further re- 
search to test its effectiveness, and the 
conclusion was reached that it not be 
used. —JULIAN J. ORBON 


Hughes in 
Arrears 


Howard Hughes’s Summa Corp. is be- 
ing sued by the Justice Department for 
failing to pay a $500 fine levied on its 
Las Vegas television station KLAS. 
The fine stemmed from KLAS’s 1972 
refusal to grant equal advertising time 
to a candidate in Nevada’s Demo- 
cratic Congressional primary. After 
investigating, the FCC found that the 
station had continually failed to com- 
ply with the Communication Act of 
1934, and in October 1974 asked 
KLAS to pay a $500 forfeiture. The 
fine has never been paid. In April, the 
Justice Department’s civil division 
filed suit. 
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John Chancellor On The Record 


BY PHILIP NOBILE 


John Chancellor has passed half his life working for 
NBC News. He joined the company's Chicago af- 
filiate (WMAQ) as a writer in 1950 after the 
Chicago Sun-Times fired him from a reporter's job 
during an economic shuffle. By 1956, he had 
graduated to convention floor reporter in league 
with Sander Vanocur, Frank McGee and Ed New- 
man. Thereafter he headed bureaus in Vienna, 
London, Moscow, Brussels and Berlin, hosted the 
Today Show and covered Lyndon Johnson's White 
House. Following the 1970 break-up of Huntley 
and Brinkley, NBC experimented with an unwieldy 
three-man team of Brinkley, McGee and Chancel- 
lor. One year later, Chancellor emerged as the sole 
anchorman of the ‘‘NBC Nightly News." Since then 
he has helped bring the program's ratings almost 
even with CBS. I spoke with Chancellor in his small 
but expensively furnished fifth floor office 
overlooking the Rockefeller Center skating rink. A 
large blow-up of Teddy Roosevelt on the stump is 
the room's principle decoration. TR is not a special 
hero of the occupant’s. Chancellor takes to the 
photograph because it highlights a row of reporters 
sitting below the President. ‘‘They did then what 
we're doing now," he said, ‘‘writing down other 
men's words."’ Chancellor is as personable and 
easy-going in conversation as he appears on cam- 
era. He puffed indolently on a pipe while fielding 
questions effortlessly for an hour and a half on the 
morning of March 30. He interrupted the interview 
a single time—to confirm a lunch date with Tim- 
othy Crouse, author of The Boys on the Bus. That 
evening he would dine with syndicated columnist 
Joe Kraft. I once described Chancellor in print as 
“owlishly reserved."’ When I volunteered a retrac- 
tion on the way out, after our talk, the anchorman 
laughed. ‘‘That's not so bad," he remarked. “'A 
critic in Canada called me the Woodrow Wilson of 
American television.” 

Philip Nobile often writes about the media and his 
interview column, “Uncommon Conversations, "’ is 
nationally syndicated. 





"I like the power. I was 

calling up some Baptist 

theologians for a Jimmy 
Carter story. I'd say, 

'This is John Chancellor.’ 

And they'd say, "Is that 
right?’ That's terrific. 

i like that.” 


. Your title is Chief Reporter and Writer for NBC 
Nightly News. Precisely what does it mean? 

It means I write more than anybody else, and I 
do a certain amount of reporting for the show. 

Does the title also include program control? 

No. I suppose I have veto power. About five of us 
share control. If one of us decides something’s ter- 
rible, then we don’t do it. This comes up very, very 
rarely. We are all conscious of one another. When 
we make up the rundown for the program we all 
have a say. There isn’t any rigid hierarchy. 

Exactly what are your powers and responsibil- 
ities? 

Normally, and this isn’t a normal season because 
we're into the primaries now, what I do is | talk to 
Les Crystal, the executive producer, and we arrive 
at a consensus for the lead and what to close the 
show with. Then, gradually, during the day, we 
sort of fill in the middle. And Les always checks 
with me, or I go to him. Most days the lead deter- 
mines itself. 

Apparently, you do not have the same kind of 
power that Walter Cronkite exercises at CBS. His 
title is Managing Editor. As far as I know, he con- 
trols the content of that show. 

Cronkite doesn’t do much writing, but he does a 
lot of editing. And I edit, too. If I don’t like a story 
that ‘is written for the show—I get it first before Les 


Crystal ever sees it—I'll push it back. We had an 
example of that yesterday [March 29]. One of our 
better writers wrote a lead to a spot from Washing- 
ton on a speech that Ford gave at the Pentagon. 
The lead stated: ‘President Ford said today that he 
would veto any cuts in his defense budget that 
threatened the national security, or the security of 
the country.’’ I sent that back because I don’t think 
we ought to put an argument the President made in 
the program’s words. So it was rewritten to read, 
“The President said today he wants his defense 
budget not to be cut.”” Then we have Ford on film 
stating his own case. In the editing sense, I think 
Walter and I are probably very similar in what we 
do. I have first crack at that copy when it arrives, 
and, as I said, on a normal day, I will write about 
half the program myself. Then it’s up to Les Crys- 
tal to send it back to me if he doesn’t like it. 

But is that a crucial distinction? Network news 
still guarantees the president a daily national plat- 
form. Does this automatic transmission of presi- 
dential politics give you any pause? 

Yes, it causes a ‘ot of reflection on my part. I 
wish we had a political opposition that could res- 
pond quickly and effectively, occasionally, to 
presidential statements. It takes Mike Mansfield a 
long time to reply to President Ford. And by the 
time he does, very often it isn’t newsworthy. 

Do you ever deliberately snub a presidential 
story for lack of newsworthiness? I cite Ford's re- 
cent speech to the Future Homemakers of America 
in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

I was there when he made it. It’s the funniest 
speech I've ever heard, written by Betty Crocker. 
Although I wasn’t on the program that day, I don’t 
think we carried anything on that silly little speech. 
My tendency is to spike those stories when I can. 

Do you mind not having complete direction, fi- 
nal cut? 

Not in the least. You might check to see just 
what kind of detailed control Walter has over at 
CBS. Les Crystal is sitting outside right now doing 
a lot of work on the program that I just don't do. It 
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would take up my day in quite a different manner if 
I were to run this program—talking to correspon- 
dents, meeting with other people at NBC News, 
ordering stories in a specific way, following up on 
satellite feeds. I’d prefer not to be involved. 

I was with Dan Rather one afternoon when he 
wanted three minutes for a Watergate story on the 
evening news. But his producers wouldn't give him 
more than two. He called Cronkite directly and got 
his three minutes. Is this something a correspon- 
dent can do with you? 

Yeah, but not too often. They know it would 
begin to erode my relationship with Les if I once or 
twice a week came stalking in saying Jones has to 
have an extra minute. He’s got to produce the pro- 


am. 

You talk rather than announce the news? 

That’s right. That’s a way of putting it. News has 
become very much a part of everybody’s life. And 
if you’re going to give the news, you really ought 
not to be a priest who stands on the altar and says 
in a deep voice, “I represent the news to you, sin- 
ners.”” You don’t stand up in front of them and say, 
“Behind me are all the mysteries of the world.” 
What you do is say, “‘I got to the office at 10 o’clock 
this morning, and I worked all day, and read all 
the wires, and called up a lot of people. Now over 
there is the news. Let’s look at it together. I'll be 
your guide.” There’s a big difference. 

How did you arrive at this style that seems so 
distinguished from Cronkite and Reasoner? Were 
you looking for something different? 

I didn’t sit down here and say, Cronkite is X, 
and Reasoner and Smith are Y, and, therefore, I’ve 
got to dye my hair green. I just am not an oracular 
type. I would feel uncomfortable intoning the news 
in that way, and so, by bits and pieces, we have put 
together a kind of style that does not overwhelm, 
that treats the audience as they are—pretty in- 
telligent people who want to know what the news is. 

Can you tell me something about your own daily 
schedule? When does an anchorman rise? 

Well, when the Times and The Washington Post 
hit the door at 7 A.M., I am there. If I don’t read 
these papers at home, then I am stuck because I 
don’t get a chance to do them that carefully during 
the day. I go through several other papers at the 
office—The Wall Street Journal, the New York 
News, and various out-of-town papers. 

I want to see how the papers treated the news 
that we handled the night before. Sometimes I'm 
elated and sometimes I feel terrible frustration that 
their judgment was better than ours. The minute 
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I’m through with the papers I start thinking about 
what I’m going to do that night. 

What time of day do you turn to your typewriter 
and write? 

Too late. We have two meetings—one at noon, 
when we see where we stand, order some art work, 
and begin to pull ourselves together. After lunch, I 
go through the wire copy. We meet again at about 
3:00 or 3:15 and go until 4:00. I usually start 


writing at around §:00. But by that time the mental. 


part of the writing:has been done. I’ve organized 
the copy by speaking to correspondents, and*may- 
be made a couple of telephone calls of my own. So 
that when I sit down to type, it goes fairly swiftly. I 
write from around 5:00 until around-6:20, or 6:25. 
Then we-go on the air at 6:30. 

You're composing that close to show time? 

Yes. Always. 

Without any rehearsal? 

Oh no. Never rehearse. Just walk in there and do 
it. 

You go on without reading over your copy out 
loud? 

Yeah. Sure. But I’ve edited that copy. I’m 
familiar with it. I’ve underlined it and drawn red 
boxes around key words. My stuff I read aloud at 
the typewriter. So in a sense I do the rehearsing at 
my desk. When I see it on a prompter, as well as in 
hand copy, I pretty well know what that story is 
supposed to say. I couldn’t be very effective if I 
didn’t. 

How many suits do you wear on camera? 

If you watch carefully, I wear about four or five 
suits. And I don’t get to take them off my tax. The 
IRS ruled that you would not normally go naked to 
work. Since you would have to wear some kind of 
clothing anyway, you can’t deduct suits. 

How much satisfaction do you gain from writing 
those 30-second lead-ins? 

A lot. It’s hard to express. But there is con- 
siderable satisfaction in compressing a big impor- 
tant story and reducing it to its simplest points. 
This is editing of a very high order. 

Does the news affect your mood? 

That's a good question. Personally, a program is 
depressing when the news is depressing. For exam- 
ple, we had a depressing show last night [March 
29]. Lebanon was falling to pieces. We had a long 
story on the death penalty. The Postal Service was 
in trouble. Last night was a kind of mirror of things 
that are going wrong in this society. What a 
depressing day. There are other days when we run 
an exclusive story, or something’s made me feel 


In this photograph that 
hangs in Chancellor's 
office, it’s not Teddy 
Roosevelt that appeals, but 
the row of reporters sitting 
below him. ‘They did then 
what we're doing now, " 
says Chancellor, *‘Writing 
down other men’s words." 


good as a person, or one of the reporters has done 
an outstanding job. Those are the times when you 
leave the studio feeling great. So it’s a combination 
of the actual material and the performance of NBC 
News. 

Since so much news is shoehorned into so little 
time on the network shows, I wonder if you feel 
that NBC is appreciably better than the opposi- 
tion? Or is it simply a matter of style over content? 


CBS beats us reasonably often, sometimes ABC. 
We’re competitive, but I don’t think we’re miles 
ahead of anybody else. In certain areas we're bet- 
ter, and that’s as it should be. Carl Stern is better 
at doing the kind of [legal] reporting he does than 
anybody else. Tom Brokaw and John Cochran at 
the White House are first rate. CBS has a terrific 
guy over there. 

Competition is healthy. I would not like to see 
any program get too far out in front. The leading 
program would become lazy and the one far behind 
in third place would then try gimmicks simply for 
the sake of ratings. The viewer is best served, it 
seems to me, if NBC and CBS—and I wish ABC 
were up there too—were all within about a rating 
point of each other. 


CBS used to be miles ahead. 

Well, of course. And NBC was, too, back in the 
Huntley-Brinkley days. I think CBS got kind of fat 
and complacent and Huntley and Brinkley stole 
their socks. It took Cronkite a long time to get back 
even, and then Huntley-Brinkley broke up, and the 
show fell to me. We’re a little behind, but not all 
that badly behind. I'd rather be ahead, but not too 
far ahead. 


Do you suffer any limitations at the anchor post? 
Does your position restrict you journalistically? 

I can cover just about any story I want in the 
field except certain things like Wallace rallies 
where people watch a lot of television, and they say, 
“Gee, there’s what’s-his-name,” and immediately 
you're a little spectacle unto yourself. Half the 
crowd wants to lynch you, the other half wants your 
autograph. Some would like to have your 
autograph, and then lynch you. 

But this year I’ve been to many political rallies 
and people are pretty nice. I have rationalized my 
situation like this: If I were the editor of a daily 
newspaper in a town of about 30,000 or 40,000, 
most people would know me. And if they had a 
gtipe about the paper they’d approach me in a 
restaurant or barber shop and let me know. Well, I 
don’t get any more attention than the smalltown 
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You don’t have 
to be Jewish 
ww 


to love Levy’s 


real Jewish 


“Stop” Art 


A poster punches at you with ideas and informa- 
tion. Short, straight jabs of words and image stop 
you—and you remember the message. 

“Images of an Era: the American Poster 1945- 
1975” is an exhibition of more than 250 of the most 
memorable posters produced in America over the 
past several decades. It began a tour of major 
American cities last year; and on May 25 it comes to 
New York University’s handsome new Grey Art Gal- 
lery and Study Center. 

The show is underwritten by Mobil and orga- 
nized by the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution. ; 

“Images of an Era” actually is a pictorial replay 
of America’s major social concerns over the last 


30 years. In this turbulent postwar period, poster- 
makers went to the wall to inveigh against war, fight 
for a cleaner environment, urge racial equality, 
proselytize for political hopefuls. The show also is 
an advertising history: many of the works were 
meant to sell products or services. 

Mobil is proud to be associated with this ex- 
traordinary exhibit, and particularly proud that the 
culminating works in the show are 13 posters we 
commissioned in 1975 from some of America’s 
most gifted artists as a Bicentennial commem- 
oration. 

We invite you to see “Images of an Era” at the 
Grey Art Gallery, 100 Washington Square East. 
Opening May 25 thru July 8. It’s a knockout. 


Mobil 


© 1976 Mobil Oil Corporation 
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editor. The difference is I get it wherever I go, and 
I can live with it. 
You were a reporter for 20 years before becom- 
. ing an anchorman. Do those old instincts ever grab 
you these days? Do you wish you could hit the 
road? 

All the time. All the time. And so I use the 
telephone a lot. If we have a story that resists ex- 
planation, very often I can get on the phone to help 
out. I’ve kept up my Washington contacts. One ad- 
vantage in being an anchorman is that you can 
reach any official. Sometimes a secretary says her 
boss’s in conference. I say, fine just get a note to 
him that I’m writing about him, and it’s going to 
be on NBC News tonight, and if he doesn’t call me 
back, I’m not going to have the benefit of his 
thoughts. They always phone back. An anchorman 
has his calls returned better than any other jour- 
nalist. 

Do you enjoy the power? You seem to wear it 
lightly. 

I like it, I like the power. I like making those 
telephone calls. We were working on a story about 
Jimmy Carter’s religion, which we put on last week. 
I was calling up some Baptist theologians around 
the country. A secretary says, “This is the Rev- 
erend Jones’ office.’’ And I’d say, “This is John 
Chancellor in New York at NBC News.” And they'd 
say, “Is that right?” That’s terrific. I like that. 

How about the power of shaping a half hour 
nightly news program that occasionally beams to 
more Americans than any other show? 

Yes. Yes. That’s an affirmative answer. I think 
you'd have to be a neuter not to enjoy the respon- 
sibility and the thrill of having that kind of authori- 
ty. 

Does it worry you at all? 

Well, it worries me that I sometimes make 
mistakes. I instituted a feature here called 
“Editor’s Notebook”’ for correcting errors. I worry 
about inadvertence. For instance, I said the other 
night, because I thought it was true, that Fred Har- 
ris really wasn’t campaigning very diligently for the 
presidency. Fred Harris’s guy called us after the 
program and said he had two press conferences to- 
day, and he’s going to Texas tomorrow. I felt very 
badly about that. The next night we took it back. 
We said we were wrong. That kind of scares you. 

But there’s a larger question, that is, Are we giv- 
ing Americans an accurate picture of the country 
and the world in which they live? Perhaps nobody 
is competent to answer. We do our best according 
to the criteria of our craft. Someday history may 
say that we didn’t cover the truly important stories. 
I'd like to have a vision of the future to tell me what 
we're doing wrong. I don’t have it. So we have to 
live in 1976, and we do our best. 

Do we see the real John Chancellor on the nightly 
news? Or must you surpress part of your personali- 


ty? 


I suppose there are two John Chancellors. The’ 


one you see on the air ought to be, if I’m doing the 
job right, a trustworthy man upon whom you can 
rely to tell you the important things you need to 
know, but who doesn’t inject himself into the news. 
That’s a cardinal rule with me. Academics use the 
word value-free. There was a Washington Post 
reporter named Eddie Folier who covered the 
White House for many years. He’s retired now. Ed- 
die wrote me a letter after I’d been anchorman six 
months and he said, you’re not trying to sell 
anybody any rugs, and that’s very good. I kept that 
letter. It was important to me. Do I play a role? Do 
I take my own personal self out of it a little bit? 
Yes. And I think I should. 

Does that ever frustrate you though? 

I'd love to have a show like Agronsky & Com- 
pany that runs on public television. I watch it 
almost every week, because the people on there 
disagree with one another and are loose and easy. 

Why don't you do the same format? 

I’ve raised the possibility at NBC, and some day 
we may get around to it. 

TV correspondents hardly ever step out of their 
role except during convention chitchat. 

And that convention chitchat is pure gold. That 

stuff is marvelous. One of our unaccomplished 
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tasks here at NBC is what we call cross talk... 
where I talk with a reporter about a story on the 
air. We don’t do enough of it. 

The cross-talk technique seems artificial to me. 
The apparently spontaneous dialogue between you 
and the correspondent is canned. 

Well, we have to have a structure, or else it’s just 
meaningless. You also have to have a reason for 
cross talk. For instance, if Irving Levine has a com- 
plicated story on economics that would take us 10 
minutes to explain, sometimes it is better for the 
audience if I say, “Irving, isn’t that terribly com- 
plicated?’’ And he replies, “It’s awfully com- 
plicated.”” You've told the audience something you 
can’t really say in a formal spot. I'd like to do it 
every night. Maybe we should set aside a portion of 
the program every week for unstructured conversa- 
tion. That might be the answer, but I’m not sure 
that’s journalism. I think structure is necessary. 
I’m sorry cross talk doesn’t work. I really wish it 
would. There is not enough talk on television. But 
there is much too much oratory. 

Is there a newscasting equivalent of writer's 
block? Are there days when you barely manage to 
goon? 

There are days when I have not done justice to 
the copy. Yes. There are also days of vile rhythms. 
Sometimes I have to psyche myself a little bit in 
that five minutes before air time. You know, get 
up, get interested in the stuff. But there are days 
when I don’t. 

You are not nervous in front of the camera 
anymore are you? 

In certain circumstances. I am not nervous on 
the Nightly News, in our comfortable studio with 
my friends. We have a community here. There is a 
distinct sense of belonging to a family, a tribe, a 
group. But I’m nervous on primary nights because 
I have to ad lib' most of that copy, and you are ad 





Barbara Walters was recently hired away from 
NBC by ABC, which will pay her $1 million a 
year for five years to co-anchor the evening 
news with Harry Redsoner and host several 
specials next year. Were you consulted during 
Barbara Walters’ negotiations with NBC? 

No. That was settled entirely by 
management. From what I’ve been told 
around the office, Barbara wanted to be co- 
anchor on NBC Nightly News. She was not of- 
fered that by NBC. And so she went to ABC. 

Would you have remained at your post if 
NBC put her on your show? 

Happily, I didn’t have to do any soul- 
searching on that. NBC made its mind up at 
the very beginning. - 

But I don't imagine you would have ap- 
preciated Walters as your co-anchor. 

I think I just ought not to say anything about 
that. 

Has the star system in TV news gotten out of 
hand with $5 million deals? 

ABC is ahead in the entertainment ratings, 
not the news ratings. Barbara Walters, who’s a 
well-known media personality, made a con- 
tract with ABC for both news and entertain- 
ment, or non-fiction. The bulk of her money, 
as I understand it, wasn’t for the evening news 
but for specials. I doubt that she’d be paid 
more than Harry [Reasoner] for doing the an- 
chor work. It’s important to distinguish be- 
tween what we might call her show business 
functions and what she'll be doing on the 
Reasoner program. 

Are anchormen worth a million dollars a 
year? 

One is torn between virtue and greed on a 
question like that. I know nobody’s making a 
million a year in news. My guess is they aren’t 
making even half tha: * Anchormen’s salaries 
are large and handsome. Cronkite, Reasoner 
and I aren’t shallow show business types. 
We’re the beneficiaries of the competitive 
system. P.N. 


*Chancellor’s salary is said to be in the $400,000 range. 











libbing to a hell of a lot of people. Ad libbing to an 
audience of ten million tends to tighten the sphinc- 
ter a little bit. No kidding about that. You get ner- 
vous. 
Is there anything about the job that bothers you? 
Probably what annoys me most, and it’s more of a 


“concern than an annoyance, is that I don’t get to 


say what I think as much as I would like. And I’ve 
trapped myself in this because I have constructed 
this person who gives you the news without adding 
his own personal values. I don’t know how I am go- 
ing to solve that. 

How do you relax? 

Play tennis, go to the opera. It’s funny, in a 
political year I relax by going out and watching 
politicians talk. 

Can you shut the news off entirely? 

I think I can shut it off in tennis, in certain kinds 
of reading. For the first few years it was difficult. 
It’s easier now. But I don’t think you ever get com- 
pletely away from it as an anchorman. There’s 
always the tendency to turn on the radio news to 
hear what’s going on. And when you see a story in 
the newspaper, if you’re in a job like mine, you 
tend to say, What can we do about that? How can 
we handle that? Have we done that properly? 

What do you do on weekends? 

I spend time with my kids. Last weekend we 
went to a friend’s house and played the Paul Robe- 
son recorded version of Othello. I’m going to read 
Anthony Powell’s twelfth volume of the Dance to 
the Music of Time series this weekend. 

Are you partial to fiction or non-fiction? 

I like mysteries. But a certain amount of non- 
fiction is must reading. And you can figure out for 
yourself what that would be. I’m going to have to 
read The Final Days by Woodward and Bernstein. 
I read some of the Nixon books that are coming 
out, because I was so deeply involved in that story. 
I read some books on government and politics. 

Where do you get your political ideas? 

For a fellow like me, conversation with politi- 
cians and reporters is the most important input. I 
see Foreign Affairs, Foreign Policy, The Annals, 
but I don’t do much scholarly reading. 

Which columnists do you read with admiration? 

Kraft, Broder, Will, Reston. Those are four real 
favorites. But I like Allen Otten, although he 
doesn’t write as much as he used to. Evans and 
Novak. Peter Lisagor is particularly good. 

Do Kraft, Broder, Will and Reston define your 
politics? 

Well, although George Will is designated a con- 
servative, that’s not an accurate description. Scotty 
and Joe Kraft are kind of middle of the road. 
Broder is certainly more of a centrist than anything 
else. To that extent I think you probably could 
define my political beliefs. 


What did you think of Dan Rather's adversary 
relationship with Richard Nixon? 

Dan let it get a little out of hand. And Dan 
would probably agree with me. We've never had 
anything like Nixon, and, therefore, we’ve never 
had relationships between reporters and the Presi- 
dent of that kind before. Dan’s worst moment 
came at a press conference in his hometown of 
Houston when the President asked him if he was 
running for something. And he said, ‘No sir, are 
you?” or something like that. It was a mistake. 

What would you have said? 

Well, I learned at the hands of the master. Lyn- 
don Johnson used to excoriate me when I was a 
White House correspondent. I learned one trick. 
You can always win with the President. Lower your * 
head and cross your hands in front of you, and play 
the little match girl act. And Presidents end up 
apologizing. Johnson once came very close to call- 
ing me a Communist. I mean an alien, enemy, nas- 
ty Communist, a trying-to-undermine-my-country 
Communist. I just lowered my head, and he apolo- 
gized. But as I say, the Nixon years were ex- 
traordinary, and they produced extraordinary rela- 
tions between the press and the Presidency. 

Why did you go to work for Lyndon Johnson at 
the Voice of America in 1965? 

Against my will. I had two presidents against 
me. One was Johnson, who wanted somebody from 





the press to take that job. And the other was a 
fellow named Bob Kintner, who was then president 
of the National Broadcasting Company and was 
anxious to do Johnson a favor. I tried to get NBC to 
back me up because I wasn’t interested in the ap- 
pointment. But NBC didn’t support me at all. Bob 
Kintner insisted. In retrospect I’m glad I did it, but 
I certainly wasn’t happy when it happened. 

Weren't you concerned by this collusion between 
the two presidents? Why would Kintner want to do 
Johnson a favor? 

I didn’t quite understand that at the time. All I 
knew was I wasn’t getting any backing here. Kint- 
ner would say it would be good for my career in the 
long run. I wasn’t persuaded of that. When Bob 
Kintner left NBC, Lyndon Johnson made him 
Secretary of the Cabinet. Now this wasn’t con- 
nected with me. But Kintner was currying favor 
with LBJ. So I was lost. 

You have no regrets for having been a propagan- 
dist for LBJ? 

Not really. I wasn’t a propagandist for LBJ. I 
never saw him after I went to the VOA. I was 
rather a professional propagandist for the United 
States. We were able to order stories, cover various 
things and convey a positive image of the United 
States through the Voice. They played fair with us 
at USIA. 

How did you feel about reporting Vietnam from 
the government's viewpoint when many of your col- 
leagues were reporting it from the other side? 

Well, our newscasts were straight, although the 
commentaries tried to sell the salami, to use their 
term. The commentaries and some of our war fea- 
tures, winning hearts and minds and stuff like 
that, were propaganda. The news was the news. If 
things weren’t going well for us, that was in the 
news. If you go back over the poll figures during 
the time when I worked at the USIA, the war was 
still fairly popular. Some of us in the USIA wrote 
memos, saying this war is being handled in the 
wrong way from the propaganda viewpoint. We 
were not writing moral memos. We used to cook up 
all kinds of plans to negotiate our way out of the 
war. Looking back on some of those schemes, they 
were pretty silly. 

There are still far too few women and blacks on 
network news. Why? 

Because they’re hard to find, because of a pat- 
tern of discrimination that our fathers and their 
fathers established in this country. My guess is that 
women are not proportionately represented, and 
that blacks are still underrepresented in jour- 
nalism. The real revolution is occurring in local 
stations, newspapers and wire services where there 
are far more women and blacks. These people will 
come to us ultimately. In ten years network news 
would probably be in what you might call balance. 
As of now, we’re not in balance. Also, since we’re 
trying so hard, there is a kind of reverse 
discrimination against white males. 

There must be one black reporter talented 
enough to be featured on network news. Yet there 
isn't. 

Believe me, it is not for want of looking. We are 
scouring the country. Women file suit against us. 
The National Broadcasting Company is a profit- 
making enterprise concerned with its image. And 
they have not been able to solve this problem. 

For a network that spent a half-million on a 
logo, it’s incredible that you cannot discover a 
single black correspondent. 

If we’d taken the logo money and used it for a 
minority talent office, I’m not sure we could have 
found them because I’m not certain they exist. On 
a network level, they are extremely hard to locate. 
What NBC refuses to do, unlike local stations 
around the country, is put some poor unqualified 
black on the air and then say privately that so- 
and-so is terrible but we’ve got to have him or her 
on. I know that’s happened. 

More important than image is a balance of 
editorial attitudes. What minority views are ex- 
pressed at the producer's level at NBC News? When 
I came in here this morning I noticed a sea of white 
faces in the newsroom. 

We have a black writer, but probably most 
editorial judgments are made by whites. However, 


I don’t believe the networks have a bad record in 
covering race and social injustice. These stories are 
not undercovered. 

You once remarked that “reporters of my 
generation are journalists who happen to be in 
TV." Do you worry about this new generation of 
instant electronic journalists? 

I’m less worried now than I used to be. I was 
worried for a long time because I thought that 
youth should have experience in print first. I went 
to school in journalism at a newspaper called the 
Chicago Sun-Times. 1 was a copy boy, then city 
desk assistant and a young reporter. The desk chal- 
lenged everything we wrote. We had to get those 
middle initials down and the addresses straight, or 
they'd really chew us out. I felt that people coming 
up through television had a different value system. 
To some degree I think that’s still true. But we 
have people like John Hart, Tom Pettit and Tom 
Brokaw, who probably never worked for news- 
papers. These guys are convincing me that they are 
stand-up reporters. They are quite good. I would 
trust my reputation to them. 

But I still tell young people to work on a 
newspaper first. If they want to make the move 
later, they can. You ought to have a respect for the 
language, that’s the beginning of journalism to me. 

Presence is an extra-journalistic requisite for TV 
correspondents. Which comes first, the talent or 
the face? 

A. J. Liebling would not have succeeded in 
television. This is just a fact of life. TV journalism 
is biased toward handsome people. When I started 
out that wasn’t true at all. Reporters were picked 
on the basis of their ability. 

When do you leave the office? 

About 7:30. 

Then what? 

Dinner at home, hopefully. My wife and I go to 
some concerts, and a few movies. I have three chil- 
dren. One lives in California, one is in boarding 
school and another is at home. And she is grad- 
uating high school this year in New York. You'll 
arrive at this stage some day. You want to try to be 
with that kid because when she goes that is the last 
one. And then your life changes. So the family is 
important to me. It’s kind of a place to hide. 

One correspondent I know tells me he has terri- 
ble guilt feelings about his family life because his 
job keeps him away so much. How has this occupa- 
tional hazard affected you? 

I probably should have been at home more. I was 
away for years when the kids were young. One year 
when I was living in London I was gone 75 per cent 
of the time. Barbara and I understood the travel 
problem and talked it out very carefully. We always 
knew that father was going to be away a lot. One of 
the reasons that I wanted to be an anchorman, 
aside from professional considerations was that I 
would be home more. Truly. 

Are you happier now? 

Oh, yes. Your legs go after a while. 

Dan Rather once said that he doubted Edward 
R. Murrow would be content in the anchor chair, 
that there is more to reporting than writing lead- 
ins. I wonder how you féel about that? 

There is the reporter’s world and there is the an- 
chorman’s world. I try to live them both as much as 
I can. But if I’m honest with myself, I’d say I live in 
the anchorman’s world. And Murrow would prob- 
ably have liked to do what I do. I have an impor- 
tant voice in a colossal enterprise. Being a reporter 
is more fun, but anchoring the news is more impor- 
tant. And I couldn’t be more pleased being where I 
am. 

Have you reached the end of the road profes- 
sionally? 

No way. 

Where do you go from anchorman? 

Oh, there are a million things you can do. I am 
48 years old. I don’t want to be an anchorman 
much longer. A few more years would be nice, 
thank you very much, but not forever. And then I 
can go back to being a foreign correspondent. I can 
get a job like Brinkley’s. I can teach. I have enough 
of a name now that I can maybe write books and 
get decent advances and maybe some sales. Life 
really looks pretty good to me. 2 





...THE 
GOOD 
WORD 


By DAVID B. GURALNIK 
Editor-in-Chief, Webster's New World Dictionary 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

This is the time of year when just about every organ- 
ization in the entertainment industry is passing out some 
kind of award. Did you ever wonder where the names for 
these trophies came from? 

It’s alleged that when the statuette that symbolizes the 
annual award for achievement given by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences was first shown to 
Academy officials in 1931, one of them (or, in some ver- 
sions, an actor or actress — Tallulah Bankhead was one 
who claimed the honor) remarked, “He reminds me of 
my Uncle Oscar.” 

Whatever the actual origin of the name, it has re- 
mained to this day and has spawned a number of other 
personal names for the awards presented elsewhere in 
the entertainment industry. 

For example, when the television moguls decided in 
1948 to honor their own achievers, a TV engineer name 
Harry R. Lubcke took the slang term for the image- 
orthicon camera (Jmmy) and modified it to Emmy, since 
that statuette represented a female figure in contrast to 
the male figure of the Oscar. 

Emmy in turn gave birth to Grammy, the trophy 
awarded by the recording industry, representing the early 
gramophone. 

Other awards also then acquired personal names, such 
as the Tony for special achievement in the theater, given 
the nickname of Antoinette Perry, an important theatri- 
cal producer in the U.S. 

The Edgar, awarded for the best mystery novel, is 
obviously named after Edgar Allan Poe. The Obie, given 
for special achievement in off-Broadway productions, 
comes from the initials O....B...., transformed into a 
personal name. 


YOU MIGHT ALSO BE INTERESTED TO KNOW... 

...- THAT the expression by and by originally meant 
“immediately, at once,” and that where the King James 
Version of the Bible in Luke 21 reads, “but the end is 
not by and by,” the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible now reads, “but the end will not be at once.” 

.-. THAT a precarious situation is one in which the ex- 
periencer of it is full of prayer. The word precarious 
comes from Latin prex, a prayer, also the basis of such 
words as imprecation and deprecatory, but not of prexy, 
even though a prexy is often prayed to for relief. 

... THAT the words school and scholar come from the 
Greek schole, meaning “leisure.” The clear implication 
is that leisure gives time for academic study and discus- 
sion. But business negotiations apparently intrude upon 
one’s leisure, since the word negotiate derives ultimately 
from a Latin phrase nec-otium, meaning “not at ease.” 
You will need to draw your own conclusion. 

... THAT the form gotten as a past participle for get 
was brought to this country by English colonists, but that 
although gotten has atrophied in British usage and has 
become got, it has managed to survive in the U.S. Today, 
it is one of the differentiae distinguishing British from 
American English. 


WHAT’S NEW IN THE WORD MARKET 

Among the hundreds of new terms that will be in- 
corporated in the next updating of the Second College 
Edition of Webster's New World Dictionary, due this 
summer, are such business acronyms as: 

FIFO (pronounced FIEfoe and standing for “first in, 
first out”) and LIFO (pronounced LIEfo and standing for 
“last in, first out”), referring to two different methods of 
valuing inventories. Also capturing headlines in recent 
months are the financial terms petrodollar and bottom 
line. 

If the dictionary is a mirror put up to the society in 
which it is constructed and inadvertently reflecting much 
of the culture of its time, what shall we make of the 
heavy preponderance of such terms of violence and de- 
ception as arm-twisting, tough it out, bite the bullet, stone- 
wall, bait and switch, and black money, which we en- 
counter daily in our reading. 

On the other hand, a nostalgic longing for more peace- 
ful times is evidenced by the increased appearance of 
such terms as Edenic (referring to a paradisiacal exist- 
ence), down-home (suggesting the comfortable serenity 
of rural and small-town life), and haimish (a Yiddishism 
connoting the warm, cozy, relaxed atmosphere of home.) 

All of the above and many other newer terms that 
reflect the constantly changing organism that we call the 
American language, will be going into the next printing 
of Webster's New World Dictionary. 

At Collins+ World, our editors are constantly monitor- 
ing the language to make sure that those who read, write 
and speak it continue to understand one another. Isn't 
that, after all, what language is all about? 


* * * 

THE GOOD WORD is published periodically, in the 
interest of better communication, by COLLINS+ WORLD, 
publishers of Webster's New World Dictionaries, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44111. Any of the material contained in this 
column may be reproduced with appropriate credit to 
Mr. Guralnik, as Editor-in-Chief of Webster's New World 
Dictionary. 
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Try American Capitalism Today: 


We know you'll love it, 
even if you dummies 
don’t understand it, 
says the Advertising 

Council, which has just 

embarked on its 
biggest—and most 
dubious—campaign. 


BY ROBERT FRIEDMAN 

Last year, an environmental group with the porten- 
tous name Project Jonah thought it would be a 
good idea to produce a public service television 
message on behalf of its endangered client—the 
whale. They approached Jacques Cousteau, who 
agreed to let them run the spot during one of his 
ABC underwater specials. The show’s sponsor, the 
Travelers Insurance Company, liked the idea. And 
the Public Media Center, an alternative advertising 
agency, offered to produce the commercial free of 
charge. With all these endorsements in hand, Pro- 
ject Jonah went to the network. ABC harpooned 
back its response a few days later: the idea had 
been killed because it didn’t have the approval of 
the Advertising Council. 

At the same time the council was turning its 
back on the whale, however, it was preparing to 
launch its own public service advertising campaign 
on behalf of another allegedly endangered 
species—American Capitalism. The same system 
that had virtually put the whale out of business 
some years ago was itself in danger of going under. 
Battered by inflation, unemployment, disclosures 
of foreign bribes and illegal political contributions, 
its public image had sunk to a new low. A recent 
poll had shown signs of serious disaffection, with 
two-thirds of the public favoring basic changes in 
the economic system. Now, Madison Avenue, 
which owes its very existence to capitalism, was 
coming to the rescue. 

The council’s campaign, which began last 
month, is the largest effort it has undertaken since 
it was created in 1942 to sell World War II to 
America. The people who brought you Smokey the 
Bear and Chief Iron Eyes Cody are planning to 
spend $2.5 million in production costs alone to 
promote the American economic system. And they 
are planning to saturate the media over the next 
three years with as much as $150 million in 
donated time from television and radio and 
donated space from newspapers, magazines, 
billboards and subway cars. 

The Advertising Council is a leviathan in 
the world of public service advertising. It is the 
single largest advertiser in the country, with over 
$520 million in space donated by the media last 
year. It has a virtual monopoly in the field of public 
service advertising, controlling more than 80 per 
cent of all such messages on network television, ac- 
cording to one Congressional study. And it un- 
abashedly refers to itself as “free enterprise’s effec- 
tive communications machine.’’ Funded and direc- 
ted by the country’s largest corporations, advertis- 
ing agencies and media conglomerates, the Adver- 
tising Council is the vehicle by which big business 
and the executive branch of the federal government 
speak “‘in the public interest.” The council’s board 
of directors has 83 members, all of whom are top 
executives of major corporations or large advertis- 
ing agencies; no member is a private citizen or 
representative of a public-interest group. 

Each of the council’s approximately 25 
campaigns every year is sponsored by either a 
government agency (the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration is behind the ‘Don’t be Fuelish”’ con- 
servation campaign, for example) or a nonprofit 
organization (the National Commission on Produc- 
tivity sponsors “America. It only works as well as 





Robert Friedman is a freelance writer who lives in 
New York City. 
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we do.’’). Each campaign is farmed out to an 
advertising agency, which donates its services at 
cost in between selling products for its corporate 
clients. And each campaign has a volunteer coor- 
dinator, usually the executive in charge of advertis- 
ing for a major corporation. The media, which de- 
pend for their livelihood on revenues from these 
corporations, are more than eager to fulfill their 
public service requirements by running the bland 
council advertisements. 

Many of the campaigns the council has 
sponsored over the years have been for worthwhile 
causes. But nearly all of them have been deceptive. 
Take its anti-pollution campaign (‘‘People start 
pollution. People can stop it.’’) which suggests that 
littering by individuals is a more serious problem 
than corporate disregard for the environment. The 
coordinator of the campaign is W. Howard Chase, 
vice president of the American Can Company, 
which makes the disposable containers that litter 
parks and roadsides. And the sponsoring organiza- 
tion, Keep America Beautiful, which is financed by 
the major can and bottle manufacturers, actively 
opposes legislation banning these containers. 

Or consider the traffic safety ads prepared 
for the National Safety Council, an organization 
funded and controlled by the automobile industry. 
The campaign is designed to encourage seat belt 
use and discourage drunken driving. It’s no acci- 
dent that there’s no mention of the major cause of 
highway mishaps: defective automobiles. Even 
Smokey the Bear’s message, “‘Only you can prevent 
forest fires,” is a smokescreen for what en- 
vironmentalists consider a more dangerous threat 
to the nation’s forests—clear-cutting and 
indiscriminate logging by paper and lumber com- 
panies. One of the coordinators of that campaign is 
James Montgomery of the Gulf States Paper Cor- 
poration. 

Though the council’s bylaws state that all its 
projects must be “non-commercial, non-partisan 
politically, and not designed to influence legisla- 
tion,’ more than a third of the council’s current 
campaigns—from Savings Bonds to Carpooling— 
are sponsored by government agencies. There has 
also been a history of close cooperation between the 
council and the White House. In the fall of 1974, 
for example, at the request of President Ford, the 


7 Sandy Huffaker 
council came up with a slogan, ““Whip Inflation 
Now,” and a WIN button, as part of what council 
President Robert Keim called a “campaign to rally 
the country behind the President’s measures.” This 
partisan venture was in clear violation of the coun- 
cil’s own regulations and it later withdrew from the 
program. 

The origins of the new campaign touting the 
American economic system can be traced directly 
to a speech made by Howard Morgens, chairman 
of the board of Procter & Gamble (the largest cor- 
porate advertiser in the country), at the council's 
annual dinner in 1973. Morgens told an audience 
of 700 business, advertising and media executives 
at the Waldorf-Astoria: 

We practice capitalism, yet are reluc, int to preach 
i . L urge the Advertising Council, other public 
service organizations, business itself, and all of us 
as individuals to do whatever we can to make sure 
that this miraculous business system of ours is not 
gradually crippled by a public and a Congress who 
do not understand it. We can do this only by 
educating the public about how this system works. 
This means that we must deepen the public's 
understanding of how well profits and the profit 
motive serve the public interest. 


Perhaps it is only coincidence that Howard 
Morgens was a major contributor to Richard Nix- 
on’s 1972 re-election campaign and that Procter & 
Gamble’s Vice President for Government Rela- 
tions, Bryce Harlow, was a former Nixon confi- 
dant. But somehow, in the months following 
Morgens’s speech, Nixon’s Commerce Secretary, 
Fred Dent, became convinced that the Commerce 
Department should sponsor just such a campaign. 
In October 1974, two months after Nixon had left 
office, Dent spoke at an Advertising Council 
meeting in Chicago. A few weeks later, a $239,000 
grant was made by the Commerce Department to 
the council to begin preliminary work on the cam- 
paign. The council’s first decision was to select a 
volunteer advertising agency. The job fell to Comp- 
ton Advertising, whose biggest client happens to be 
Procter & Gamble. 

In making the grant, the Commerce 
Department took $89,000 that had been allocated 
by Congress for its Office of Minority Business 
Enterprise, whose function is to promote minority 
businesses, and $150,000 from its Economic 
Development Administration, whose purpose is to 
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n the year 2000, Americans will 
i use about twice as much paper 
and wood products as they use 
today. And the U.S. Forest Service 
predicts that America’s commercial 
timberlands won’t be able to keep 
up with the demand. 

Our hope lies to a great extent 
in concerned young people—like 
these six teen-agers who won 
the National 4-H Forestry Award 
and scholarship. That’s why we 
sponsor the awards. 

Together, Craig Jerabek, David 
Doherty, and Jeffrey Little plant- 
ed over 57,000 of the 60,000 seed- 
lings— enough to keep a city of 
16,000 people supplied in paper 
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iderer, Melinda Hadden, Craig Jerabek, Steve Welches, and David Doherty, Jr. 


How six 4-H members became the 
proud parents of over 60,000 baby trees 


for an entire year when the trees. 
are grown. 

Melinda Hadden has planted 
1,200 Christmas trees. 

John Pfleiderer has researched 
and fought Dutch elm disease. 

Steve Welches has planted over 
1,200 shrubs for animal cover. 

And David Doherty has built dens 
and brush piles for rabbits and 
small game birds. 

Fortunately, these six teen-agers 
aren’t alone. There are 100,000 
more 4-H members also working in 
forestry. And forest companies 
pulling on the same team. 

We’ve developed a Supertree 
—a southern pine that grows taller, 


straighter, healthier, and faster 
than ordinary pines. 

We're moving ahead on fertili- 
zation techniques. Tree Farm 
programs. Forest research. A Land- 
owner Assistance Program. 

Will all this be enough to keep 
the world’s fiber supply going 
strong? It’ll help. But more must 
be done. 

If you’d like more information, 
write to Dept. 161-A, International 
Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, New York 10017. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER 
COMPANY 





reduce unemployment. This reverse Robin 
Hoodism was sharply criticized by Rep. Benjamin 
Rosenthal (D., N.Y.) at a hearing last summer of 
his Subcommittee on Commerce, Consumer, and 
Monetary Affairs. ‘““This seems like one of the most 
outrageous things I’ve heard in the 13 years I’ve 
been in this Congress,” Rosenthal told represen- 
tatives of the Commerce Department. 

To Peter Barash, staff director of the sub- 
committee, the grant was a “clear case of misap- 
propriation of funds.” The contract “represents a 
kind of incestuous relationship that exists between 
big business and government policy makers,”’ he 
said. Although a subsequent review of the contract 
by Congress’s General Accounting Office held that 
the reappropriation of money from these funds was 
technically legal, it simply did not look good for the 
government to be caught red-handed, diverting 
money earmarked for minorities and the unem- 
ployed into a campaign to educate Americans 
about the benefits of capitalism. 

At the hearings, Rosenthal, who has long 
been an opponent of the Advertising Councii, fur- 
ther chastised council president Keim for getting 
involved in a partisan campaign in violation of his 
own bylaws. He made public a letter from Tom 
Dunkerton, a vice president of Compton and the 
account executive for the campaign, to Secretary 
Dent requesting a definition of the free enterprise 
system from President Ford. “‘It would be helpful 
to our cause, six months or a year from now,” the 
letter said, “‘to make sure that the definition we 
finally use has been agreed to by President Ford.” 


6. April 21, the Advertising Council of- 
ficially kicked off its campaign with a press con- 
ference at the Ford Foundation. The first stage of 
the campaign is designed to combat what advertis- 
ing people call low product recognition. Just as it 
might have handled a new detergent account for 
Procter & Gamble, Compton’s first order of 
business was to conduct an extensive market 
survey. The results of this poll were published in a 


176-page book with the impressive title, National’ 


Survey on the American Economic System. Its 
basic conclusion was that Americans are woefully 
ignorant of the way the economy works. But the 
conclusion is not exactly supported by the data. 
The survey is a good example of how market 
research can be used to “prove” pre-existing 
hypotheses, in this case that Americans must be ig- 
norant of how the economy works or else they 
wouldn’t be so hostile to big business. For exam- 
ple, the questionnaire asked people to define the 
role of the investor. “Invests money to receive 
dividends,”” though factually correct, was con- 
sidered unacceptable; “puts up money to start a 
business” was the only acceptable answer. 

Most advertising in this country, of course, 
leans heavily on H.L. Mencken’s observation that 
“No one ever went broke underestimating the in- 
telligence of the American people.” Certainly 
Compton’s campaign seems to have been created 
with Mencken’s words in mind. One 60-second 
television spot features a series of man-in-the-street 
interviews. First a businessman, then a hard-hat, a 
white-haired woman and a black man are all 
rendered speechless by the question, ““Who makes 
our American economic system work?” The inter- 
viewer then says, ““We citizens are going to have to 
make a lot of decisions in the years ahead that will 
have a big effect on our economic system. And if we 
don’t know how our system works, how can we 
make intelligent decisions about what to preserve, 
or change.” Then, instead of telling us just who 
does make our economic system work, the inter- 
viewer holds up a booklet and explains how you can 
get your free copy. (The end of the ad was altered 
slightly from the original storyboard. The white- 
haired woman was supposed to have come back on 
and asked, “‘How do you spell economics?’’ But the 
scene was cut as being too condescending.) 

The print ads all follow the same pattern. 
One shows a construction worker reading a copy of 
the booklet. The headline asks: “Our American 
Economic System is Good. Bad. (Check one).”’ The 
text answers: “If you checked ‘good’ you join the 

great majority of Americans (about 80%) who 
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believe that fundamentally the American Eco- 
nomic System is the best in the world.”” The ad 
ends with a pitch for the booklet: “‘Every American 
ought to know what it says.” 

The Council has already printed one million 
copies of this booklet, The American Economic 
System . . . and your part in it, and expects even- 
tually to distribute more than three million copies. 
On the slick cover is a bicentennial medallion rest- 
ing on a red, white and blue ribbon. Inside are 24 
pages of primer prose, profusely illustrated with 
Peanuts cartoons. The cartoons were donated to the 
campaign by their creator, Charles Schulz, at the 
urging of the Commerce Department. A spokesman 
for Charles Schulz Creative Associates said that the 
cartoonist felt that “‘capitalism’s horn needs to be 
tooted every once and a while.”” One cartoon, ac- 
companying the section of the booklet, ‘““Ups and 
Downs of the Economy,” shows the ever-rational 
Charlie Brown comforting a disconsolate Lucy: 
“Well Lucy, life does have its ups and downs.” 
Lucy screams back, “I don’t want any downs! I just 
want ups and ups and ups!!” 

The underlying message of the booklet is 
the same as that of the opening song in the film 
Nashville: ‘“‘We must be doing something right to 
last 200 years.”” The text begins: 


The United States in its 200 years of existence has 
grown to be the economic wonder of the world, 
bringing forth a richness from its farms and fac- 
tories unprecedented in all history. During this 
period, we have also enjoyed a unique form of 
democratic government that has been an inspira- 
tion to freedom-seeking peoples throughout the 
world. 


The prose exudes confidence. As Dean Fritchen, 
the council’s earnest public relations man said, 
“We want to tell the facts and let the chips fall 
where they may. If people decide that the whole 
system is no good and want to throw it out, well 

that’s far-fetched.” Problems such as 
unemployment and inflation are acknowledged in 
the booklet, but are dealt with perfunctorily. High 
unemployment, for example, is not blamed on cor- 
porate or government policies but, curiously, on 
consumers: 


Remember that when we buy less than our economy 
is producing, eventually production goes down and 
unemployment increases. When our purchases in- 
crease, this demand results in business expansion 
and higher employment. 


Sounds a little like Smokey the Bear: ‘“‘Remember, 
only you can prevent unemployment.” 

A subtle, pro-business attitude permeates 
the booklet. On profits: they’re essential because 
they create new jobs. On capital formation, a 
favorite issue of big business these days and a 
euphemism for investment incentives through tax 
breaks: government policies in other countries are 
more favorable. On productivity, the subject of a 
separate council campaign: “Our future standard 
of living is tied to productivity growth.” The im- 
plied message in all this is that business needs more 
tax breaks, more investment incentives, nore pro- 
fits, more growth, more output from workers. 

Of course, everyone I spoke with at the 
council, Compton, and the Commerce Department 
assured me that the campaign would be non- 
controversial. Fritchen, sitting in the council’s con- 
ference room, told me: “I equate what we’re doing 
about the economy now with what we did during 
World War II. It’s the most important thing in the 
world today. But we’re non-political and we're go- 
ing to stay non-political.” Behind Fritchen are 
photographs of every American president since 
Roosevelt. The one of a smiling Nixon is inscribed 
with these words: “In an age when totalitarian 
powers have used words and images to deceive, the 
Advertising Council has shown that men can use 
words and images to help others perceive.” 


In its 1973 annual report, the Ad Council 
set forth its goals in a letter titled, “THE UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS OF AMERICA.” One of 
these objectives was the following: ““‘We must work 
in such a manner that the Council is an un- 
challenged body in the area of public service com- 
munications.” The council has sought to bring 
about this monopolistic vision in a number of ways. 
First, it has refused to sponsor those groups which 
it considers controversial. For example, several 
years ago, the National Organization of Women 


asked the council to back an ad campaign on 
behalf of equal rights for women. Nine months 
later, the council responded that because of the 
pending Equal Rights Amendment the campaign 
was considered too political, NOW eventually 
altered its ads and received the endorsement of the 
council, but other groups have not been so for- 
tunate. 

A second obstacle to public interest groups 
is the cost of producing a campaign—the council 
charges a minimum of $75,000—which far exceeds 
the treasuries of many such groups. Finally, there 
is the barrier imposed by the media themselves. 
Lacking the imprimatur of the council, organiza- 
tions like Project Jonah or the Center for Growth 
Alternatives, which advocates reducing consump- 
tion and technological growth, have been unsuc- 
cessful in getting television stations to carry their 
spots. 

Many groups, like the Public Media Center, 
which worked on the “Save the Whales” ad for 
Project Jonah, would like to see the power of the 
council curtailed. One of their objectives is to have 
the Federal Communications Commission draft 
new, more specific rules that would open up public 
service advertising to a wider range of viewpoints. 
This spring, the Media Access Project, a public- 
interest law firm in Washington, will file a petition 
with the FCC that would effectively break up the 
council’s monopoly. According to Carol Jennings, 
a project spokeswoman, the petition would limit to 
one-third the proportion of public service adver- 
tisements that could be sponsored by a single 
organization; would require a minimum of 25 per 
cent of all such advertising to be local in origin; 
and would have broadcasters make production 
facilities available to local groups. 

The FCC rulemaking process is likely to be 
a lengthy one. In the meantime, both the Peoples 
Bicentennial Commission and the Public Media 
Center are planning countercampaigns that will be 
more critical of big business and will explore alter- 
natives to the current economic system. One 
strategy being considered is to file suit under the 
fairness doctrine claiming that the council’s cam- 
paign is controversial and asking that networks 
running council commercials be required to offer 
equal time. (The threat of a similar suit by Rosen- 
thal and 30 other Congresspeople two years ago 
forced the council to drop the WIN campaign.) 


ih etere: challenges its opponents might 
make, whatever new scandals might plague big 
business, the Ad Council is not likely to change its 
tune. The council has been singing the same jingle 
since 1948 when, fresh from the war effort, it 
turned its talents to the free enterprise system. In 
its “Campaign to Explain the American Economic 


System ... An Aggressive Answer to All Forces 
Trying to Undermine America,” the council wrote: 
“Many Americans haven't the faintest idea of what 
makes our system work or how to make it better. 
They magnify its imperfections and seem blind to 
its benefits. They are open to attacks on the very 
foundations of our system because they do not 
know the answers.” 

Two years later, having made apparently lit- 
tle headway, the council published another book- 
let, The Miracle of America, which asked: ‘‘Does 
the average American know what really makes 
America’s system tick? Is economic ignorance one 
of this country’s greatest dangers?”’ Six years, $3 
million worth of advertising and 800,000 booklets 
later, the council was back in print with another 
pamphlet, People's Capitalism, which it published 
“to meet a need made clamorous by the challenge 
of international communism.” That booklet con- 
cluded, ““The economic system and the cultural 
values of this country are poorly understood or 
positively misunderstood, even by the American 
people themselves.” 

The problems confronting ‘People’s 
Capitalism” in 1956 were identified as depression, 
inflation, inadequate capital formation, continuing 
poverty and depletion of natural resources. Now, 
20 years later, with the same set of problems facing 
capitalism, only in greater intensity, the council is 
back offering the same washday miracles to a 
public it still believes is ignorant. é 














Do you know what 


they are saying about us 


in London, 
Peking, Tel Aviv, 
Johannesburg, Tokyo? 


Do You Care? 


Then you’ll want— 
TO THE POINT INTERNATIONAL 


From outside of the United States comes this totally different 
magazine to give you a new perspective on international 
happenings, trends and opportunities. TO THE POINT 
INTERNATIONAL not only sheds refreshing light on our 
international friends and detractors . . . but, on ourselves as 
well. 


Published fortnightly in Antwerp, Belgium, TO THE POINT 
INTERNATIONAL creates down-to-earth discourse with the 
world through the expert reporting of over 50 top-flight 
correspondents, writing from where they live. No corner of 
the globe is left uncovered . . . from Athens to Zambia 

. .. Malmo to Montevideo. You'll learn about little-known 
places not reported on by the American press. 


TO THE POINT INTERNATIONAL reflects a diversity of 
foreign attitudes towards the United States. You'll encounter 
such provocative insights as . . . what Western Europe thinks 
of American detente . . . whom the Israelis back as our next 
President . . . how U.S. banks stack up in the eyes of foreign 
economists . . . where American influence today is most 
effective. 


FOR WORLD-MINDED PEOPLE 

TO THE POINT INTERNATIONAL focuses on the topics that 
direct and shape our very lives—global politics, energy, war 
and peace . . . technology, finance, science. Not just facts 
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and figures, but astute analyses . . . probling investigations 
... Clear-headed projections enlightening you to how you 
and your business are affected by world happenings. 


In addition, each issue of TO THE POINT INTERNATIONAL 
carries in-depth coverage of Africa, the “new” continent. 
Here you'll find windows to a world that Americans must 
know more about. “African Background” and “African Diary” 
regularly bring you the kind of relevant information not to be 
found in current magazines. Outlooks that create a new 
understanding of the people, politics, markets, developments 
of this largely ignored land. 
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Like everyone else, we’ve seen All The President's Men. And, of 
course, we relished the film’s portrayal of Woodward and Bern- 
stein’s heroic pursuit of the Watergate scandal. But what most im- 
pressed us was the way investigative reporting has gotten so . 
complicated. All that transcript-reading and doorbell-ringing takes 
so. . . long. Used to be a city editor could send a reporter out on a 
story and the villain would be locked up by press time. 

For those who have forgotten, here is the way it used to work. The 
following scenes are from an 11-minute short called The Old 


A RIVAL NEWSPAPER. The managing editor points to the day’s big story— 
“Famous Stolen. The Masterpiece ‘The Dawn’ Cut from Frame in A 

Gallery. No Clue.” He wants a scoop for his paper. “Get the story,” he tells Nor- 
tis, “and you've got yourself a job.” 


ON THE TRACK. The scoundrels’ path leads to a local saloon. 


Reporter, which was produced by Thomas Edison’s movie company 
in 1912. Written and directed by E.J. Montagne and starring 
William West in the title role, The Old Reporter was filmed at the 
Edison Studios in the Bronx, with exteriors shot on location in New 
Jersey and at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It shows clearly that 
investigative reporting is not quite the profession it used to be. But 
some things, of course, never change: publishers still tyrannize city 
rooms, youth is a saleable commodity, and it’s tough to get a job on 
a newspaper. 


THE SCENE OF THE CRIME. Norris rushes to the museum, where he dutifully 
takes down the official version of the crime from the police. 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING. While the inspector questions the bartender, 
Norris peeks into the back room, where the desperados are meeting. 


THE SCOOP. The assistant managing editor takes a look and reads Norris's 
copy aloud to the excited newsroom “The Famous Painting discovered and the 
Thief Arrested. A Daring criminal Caught By a Reporter of The Star.” 
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A LUCKY BREAK. While Norris is taking 
He borrows a pen knife from the museum 


“THE DAWN”! As Norris watches, the ¢ 
from his coat. His henchmen are sati 
celebrate their success. 
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THE TYPEWRITER AGE DAWNS. Circulation is down. On a tour of the city AN END TO 35 YEARS’ SERVICE. Even the city editor is shaken. Times are hard 
room, the new owner decides that The Star needs more young blood. He orders and reporting jobs are scarce. 
the editor to fire reporter Joe Norris, who is old in style as well as years. 


AHA. Time has slowed his pace, but not his joumalist’s instinct. Norris THE DEAL IS STRUCK. Norris confides in the inspector. “If the clue leads to 

observes particles of gold dust on the knife blade. He finds the samy traces on the criminal,” says the policeman, “| will give you two hours for a scoop.” Thus 

the empty frame of the missing painting. allied, they follow the guard and see him planning a rendezvous with his con- 
spirators. 





FOILED AGAIN. Extra policemen have been waiting outside, and they corner A HABIT OF 30 YEARS. “Drive me to The Star, quick!” 
the robbers. Norris leaves immediately. He has two hours to file 
his story and win a new job. 











JUST ANOTHER DAY’S WORK. Olid Norris is unaware of the excitement VIRTUE REWARDED. “We'll take care of the boss. 
around him. His story completed, he cair You're the kind of reporter this paper needs.” 
go. The staff stops him. “But what about the boss?” he asks. 


Stitis courtesy of Kiam Snows 
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Like everyone else, we’ve seen All The President's Men. And, of 
course, we relished the film’s portrayal of Woodward and Bern- 
stein’s heroic pursuit of the Watergate scandal. But what most im- 
pressed us was the way investigative reporting has gotten so... 
complicated. All that transcript-reading and doorbell-ringing takes 
so. . . long. Used to be a city editor could send a reporter out on a 
story and the villain would be locked up by press time. 

For those who have forgotten, here is the way it used to work. The 
following scenes are from an 11-minute short called The Old 














Reporter, which was produced by Thomas Edison’s movie company 
in 1912. Written and directed by E.J. Montagne and starring 
William West in the title role, The Old Reporter was filmed at the 
Edison Studios in the Bronx, with exteriors shot on location in New 
Jersey and at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It shows clearly that 
investigative reporting is not quite the profession it used to be. But 
some things, of course, never change: publishers still tyrannize city 
rooms, youth is a saleable commodity, and it’s tough to get a job on 
a newspaper. 
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A RIVAL NEWSPAPER. The managing editor points to the day’s big story— 
“Famous Painting Stolen. The Masterpiece ‘The Dawn’ Cut from Frame in Art 
Gallery. No Clue.” He wants a scoop for his paper. “Get the story,” he tells Nor- 
ris, “and you’ve got yourself a job.” 








THE SCENE OF THE CRIME. Norris rushes to the museum, where he dutifully 
takes down the official version of the crime from the police. 





A LUCKY BREAK. While Norris is taking « 
He borrows a pen knife from the museum g 














INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING. While the inspector questions the bartender, 
Norris peeks into the back room, where the desperados are meeting. 


“THE DAWN”! As Norris watches, the gt 
from his coat. His henchmen are satis 
celebrate their success. 











BACK AT THE STAR. Norris quietly sits down at his old desk and, as is his 
habit, starts to write his story in longhand. The new young staff wonders why 
he is in the office. 








THE SCOOP. The assistant managing editor takes a look and reads Norris's 
copy aloud to the excited newsroom “The Famous Painting discovered and the 
Thief Arrested. A Daring criminal Caught By a Reporter of The Star.” 














COPY!!! 
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THE TYPEWRITER AGE DAWNS. Circulation is down. On a tour of the city AN END TO 35 YEARS’ SERVICE. Even the city editor is shaken. Times are hard 
room, the new owner decides that The Star needs more young blood. He orders and reporting jobs are scarce. 
the editor to fire reporter Joe Norris, who is old in style as well as years. 


king notes, the tip of his pencil shatters. AHA. Time has slowed his pace, but not his journalist’s instinct. Norris THE DEAL IS STRUCK. Norris confides in the inspector. “If the clue leads to 
eum guard in order to sharpen it. observes particles of gold dust on the knife blade. He finds the same traces on the criminal,” says the policeman, “I will give you two hours for a scoop.” Thus 
the empty frame of the missing painting. allied, they follow the guard and see him planning a rendezvous with his con- 

spirators. 





lhe guard removes the stolen masterpiece FOILED AGAIN. Extra policemen have been waiting outside, and they corner A HABIT OF 30 YEARS. “Drive me to The Star, quick!” 
satisfied, and they repair to the bar to the unsuspecting robbers. Norris leaves immediately. He has two hours to file 
his story and win a new job. 














JUST ANOTHER DAY’S WORK. Old Norris is unaware of the excitement VIRTUE REWARDED. “We'll take care of the boss. 
around him. His story completed, he calmly puts away his pencil and starts to You're the kind of reporter this paper needs.” 
go. The staff stops him. “But what about the boss?” he asks. 
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The Pulitzer Spring Fever 


BY THOMAS POWERS 
I take it we are all in favor of honesty and candor, 
but even so there are times when you want to turn 
your head. I remember an awkward scene in Ed- 
mund Wilson’s Upstate in which James Thurber 
confesses a hunger to win the Nobel Prize. He is 
half-blind. He has only a month or two to live. He 
is drunk and “throwing his weight around,” as 
Wilson says, and his voice is almost tearful as he 
wonders why they can’t give it to a humorist for 
once. It’s a painful moment and more than one 
reviewer questioned Wilson’s taste in mentioning it 
‘ at all. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. But at least the 
old man was gone. Imagine his shame if he had 
known Wilson would record this revelation of 
disappointed self-pity, this all but craven hunger 
for public adulation, honor and money. Writers, 
and humorists, too, are supposed to be selfless and 
austere, as disdainful of this world as Anchorites, 
dedicated to Things that Matter and indifferent to 
the grosser rewards of success. There is such a 
thing, Wilson was reminded, as going too far. 
Thurber’s confession and the reviewers’ un- 
mistakable dismay struck me with some force. 
They are what I remember best about the book for 
the simple reason that I was guilty of Thurber’s sin. 
I would not have been quick to admit it but at that 
moment I wanted—not with my whole heart per- 
haps, but with a damned substantial part of it—to 
win a Pulitzer Prize. The only people I had con- 
fessed this to were my wife and Lucinda Franks, 
with whom I had written the articles nominated for 





Thomas Powers won a Pulitzer Prize (with Lucinda 
Franks) in 1971 for a series of UPI articles on 
Diana Oughton, the Weatherwoman killed in the 
1970 bomb explosion that destroyed a house on 
West 11th Street in New York's Greenwich Village. 
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‘Writers are supposed 
to be indifferent to the 
grosser rewards of 
success. But the desire 
to win the prize, to 
cross from anonimity to 
recognition, is a kind 
of disease.’ 


the prize by UPI in 1971, and even with them my 
confessions were tentative and cool compared to 
the white-hot longing within. It wasn’t white-hot to 
begin with, of course, but it got that way as we 
moved closer to the first Monday in May, the tradi- 
tional announcement date for Pulitzers. 

It has begun as a whisper one day the 
previous summer. Lucinda and I had been sitting 
near the lake in Chicago. We had been pursuing a 
story about a Weatherwoman killed in a bomb ex- 
plosion in New York and we were still missing a lot 
of what we needed to know. Lucinda gloomily 
wondered if we were wasting our time. Worse, she 
was afraid we were doing the story for all the wrong 
reasons, that UPI only wanted a complacent cau- 
tionary tale about a young woman who Got in Over 
Her Head. I remember saying in effect: Lucinda, 
you’re crazy, this is a terrific story. I argued that it 
was humanly rich and we were making real pro- 
gress and before we were done we'd have a story 
which would help people see things as if for the first 
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time. I about three-quarters believed what I was 
saying. The fourth quarter worried we would never 
get it all. 

Lucinda brightened somewhat. 
Thomas, you think this is a good story?” 

Oh hell yes, I said, it’s a great story, we 
could win a Pulitzer with it. 

As I say, it was only a whisper at first. We 
had been hard at work for weeks, but this was the 
first moment I had considered anything but the 
story itself. The first moment, that is, in which I 
realized the story might have some .. . effect on 
me. Of course it had already had plenty of effect; I 
could think of nothing else, I dreamt about it at 
night. I mean some. . . practical effect . . . if you 
see what I mean. 

The whisper spoke up in a normal voice a 
couple of months later, after I told the wife of a 
friend that UPI had nominated the story for a prize 
and she began to laugh. “‘You think,”’ she said, 
“you’re going to win a Pulitzer?” 

“I don’t say it will,” I said, “but it could. I 
mean it’s not absolutely impossible.” 

But she wasn’t having any. The more I in- 
sisted the story could win the more amused she 
became, as if I were guilty of some harmless 
lunacy. I might have been trying to persuade her 
that house plants will grow better if you read them 
a little Swinburne every day. We never got to the 
point of laying wagers, but in my heart I was say- 
ing, What's so damn funny? | hardly expected to 
win, but I didn’t think winning would contravene 
the laws of nature, either. 

The desire to win grew. Fitful enough to 
begin with, tempered by a sense of the odds, it 
ballooned steadily. Partly, I guess, I wanted to 
show people, as kids do when they come up to bat. 


“Really, 





But the main reason was not so much a desire to 
dazzle as the fact that other people began to expect 
us to win. Not only UPI, which was proud of the ar- 
ticles and thought they had a good chance, but all 
sorts of other people—family friends, fellow jour- 
nalists or editors we knew only distantly, and 
sometimes not at all. 

It is one thing not to win a Pulitzer. It is 
quite another to lose when you have been expected 
to win. Things are somehow turned upside down. 
An achievement of sorts is transformed into a 
failure. After a while, you want to win simply in 
order to avoid losing. Your common sense tells you 
prizes don’t matter and the odds are ridiculous, 
but your emotions begin to whisper that a failure to 
win is a failure period. It’s your fault, and it’s 
diminishing. Better not to have been considered at 
all than to lose and have to convince all those peo- 
ple who were your partisans that your hopes were 
never up; you’re delighted for the winner, you real- 
ly don’t mind. After a while, you want to win from 
fear you won't be able to control the expression on 
your face. 

All of this was unexpected, but not actually 
crazy. That came later, closer to the day the prizes 
were announced. In fact I went through this pro- 
cess twice because UPI had nominated me for a 
Pulitzer once before, in 1969, when my chances 
really were zero. I knew they were zero; but even 
so, the day the prizes were announced I began to 
wonder. UPI sent me up to Columbia University to 
cover the story, no doubt having forgotten that I 
was technically a contestant. Once there, waiting 
for the list of winners to be handed out, the im- 
possible suddenly blossomed open like a rose. The 
list was distributed. I ran for a phone, eyes flying 
over the names. My heart was beating so fast I 
could hardly dial, or speak. ‘Are you alright?” 
someone asked at the other end. My answer was a 
hoarse croak. You ask me where all that wild agita- 
tion came from, and I ask you why is the sky blue? 


A. even stronger reaction occurred two 
years later, when I knew Lucinda and I did have a 
chance. I became superstitious. It occurred to me 
that I might win this time because it was my second 
chance. A lot of other things—I gradually built up 
quite a list—had happened to me the second time. 
Not the first time, don’t you see, but the second 
time. This idea of things happening in twos got 
quite a grip on me, and the last month or so I 
began doing things in twos as a way of encouraging 
fate to let us win. For example, when I called 
someone on the phone, especially someone I 
wanted to be there, I would dial the number, wait 
for two rings, hang up, and dial again. If they 
answered the phone on the second ring I con- 
sidered this evidence of a kind of tidal pull toward 
victory. I did not really take this any more seriously 
than you do, but I did it all the same. By the time 
the prizes were actually announced I was trusting 
in the music of the spheres and had more or less 
forgotten the story altogether. 

I know this doesn’t make sense, but sense 
doesn’t have anything to do with it. The desire to 
win, to cross that mysterious border between 
anonymity and recognition, is a kind of disease. 
Like malaria, the fever comes on quickly, causes 
delirium, is rarely fatal and tends to recur at yearly 
intervals. You can’t know quite what it’s like until 
you've had it, but after the first bout it doesn’t take 
long to realize you’re not alone. Along about the 
first of April, temperatures begin to run high all 
over the country. There is a kind of Pulitzer fever at 
loose in the world of journalism, virulent and 
chronic, just as there is a kind of Presidential fever 
at loose in the Senate. Neither receives much frank 
recognition, but both explain some weird behavior. 

The desire for a Pulitzer can heat up to 
Faustian intensity. If the Devil had made me an of- 
fer five years ago, I doubt I should have refused. 
The disease seems to touch only one part of the 
mind, leaving the stricken as mystified by their own 
desire as they are under its spell. They do not in the 
least underestimate the element of luck involved in 
winning; they know that there are more important 
things, and wish the whole business would just go 
away, and yet, in spite of themselves, with a persis- 


tent yearning of almost sexual force . . . they want 
to win. Something in our genes or our culture or 
our personal history makes us this way. I could 
fluff up some theory involving animal aggression or 
the Puritan ethic or sibling rivalry to explain the 
pathology of Pulitzer fever, but it would be 
debatable at best. Let’s just say the disease is part 
of the human condition, but not the only part. In a 
way, it is even the obverse of health. 

In every good journalist there is a kind of 
angel at work, an innocent being of selfless spirit 
which loves the truth for its own sake. The best 
stories seem to require an instinctive sense of pro- 
portion, some kind of honesty, human sensitivity 
and a willingness to make large efforts for a small 
reward. New York Timesman John Kifner’s first- 
day story about the Kent State shootings, which he 
witnessed; Rolling Stone writer Joe Eszterhas’s 
story about the murder-suicide of Charley Simp- 
son; Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein’s pursuit 
of the early Watergate stories, which involved so 
much rebuff and professional danger, forgotten 
now; Joan Didion’s story of a murder in Southern 
California, “Some Dreamers of the Golden 
Dream.” All stem, first of all, from a devotion to 
the story. No amount of documentation or literary 
tap dancing can disguise a lack of heart at the 
center of a story. It’s the angel in journalists which 
knows this, and pursues a story for what is in it, 
and sacrifices itself willingly for a chance at truth, 
however slight or elusive. 

But alongside the angel is a cruder beast, a 
kind of troll which wants to be not just loved but 
envied, not just recognized but lionized. Trolls 
want to know what's in it for them, and even when 
they’re not in charge they whisper disconcerting 
directions and comment in the angel’s ear. Not 
bad, kid, there’s something in this for you. Your 
pal Joe just fell on his face, you’ve got a shot at it. 
Don’t weaken now. Think of the money! Think of 
the people you can get on the phone! Think of all 
the mothers who snickered! Show ’em! - 

It’s the angel in a journalist who writes a 
story of genuine feeling or insight, and it’s the troll 
who hopes to profit from it. The mix varies. I’ve 
known three or four journalists who were mostly 
angel, but only one who was all troll, and he 
worked for television, which seems to encourage 
troll-behavior the way sugar promotes tooth decay. 
It’s the nature of the medium. The troll-reward is 
so great, in terms of money and fame, that the 
angel must be of especially stern stuff to remain in 
charge. Among poets the temptations are not so in- 
sistent, and the angels so numerous one might be 
in Heaven. Newspaper reporters occupy a territory 
about midway between poets and anchormen; they 
do not starve like poets, but neither do they become 
household words, or the owners of fast cars and 
light planes. THt key thing newspaper reporting of- 
fers in the troll line is the possibility of a Pulitzer. 

Of course there are lots of journalism 
rewards, but Pulitzers are all but unique for being, 
in a degree, negotiable. Only a Pulitzer can effect, 
all by itself, a degree of sea change in your life. 
There are, in other words, reasons for wanting one. 
Most other prizes are genuinely tokens which can- 
not begin to match in practical effect the thing 
which is being recognized. The prize is hardly by 
the way, but it does less for the winner than he has 
already done for himself. With Pulitzers in jour- 
nalism it is quite the other way around. The prize is 
to the work recognized, in most cases, as oil is to 
water. The prize tends to ascend, and the work to 
sink, until the former has obscured the latter, and 
everyone has forgotten how the eminent man (or 
woman) got to be eminent in the first place. 
Through no fault of the recipient, he is getting 
more recognition—not always, but often—than he 
strictly deserves. 

Why is this? It is because Pulitzers in jour- 
nalism keep good company. First, they are the only 
prizes widely recognized by name in this country, 
with one exception. The exception, of course, is the 
Nobel Prize. Fate has so arranged things that 
Pulitzers will share some of the lustre of Nobel 
Prizes for the simple reason that people have heard 
of them. Who ever heard of the Jurzykowski Foun- 
dation awards, the Devins Award, the Sidney 
Hilman Prize, the Jules F. Landry Award, the Mar- 


jorie Peabody Waite Award, the FIT International 
Translation Prize, the Melville Cane Award, the 
Emerson-Thoreau Medal or the W.D. Weather- 
ford Award? All are given only for substantial 
literary achievements, books of unusual quality or, 
in the case of the Emerson-Thoreau Medal, for a 
whole lifetime of literary work. They are at least as 
hard to win as a Pulitzer in National Reporting, 
and they require a hell of a lot more work, but they 
do not confer an equal degree of recognition. A 
Jurzykowski Foundation Award will not turn any 
heads even at so serious an institution as Yale 
University, but a Pulitzer will. My point is that you 
can hardly begin to compare Albert Einstein or 
Albert Schweitzer with someone who has spent two 
months on a story without disgracing himself, like, 
well, me; and yet, without anyone having planned 
things this way, and through no aggrandizement 
nor overweening immodesty on the part of the win- 
ner himself, a Pulitzer confers something of a 
Nobel's lustre, and that lustre is useful. Everybody 
knows they are not the same and yet they are widely 
accepted as being somehow in the same general 
category. In a similar way, winners of Pulitzers for 
journalism benefit from the fact that perhaps half 
the Pulitzer winners every year get them for 
substantial works such as plays, novels, biog- 
raphies or books of poetry, thus lending a further 
air of gravity and distinction to those who won for 
work which, at the very least, did not take so long 
to type. A Pulitzer, in other words, can be a big 
deal in a journalist’s life, providing him in most 
cases with a public persona larger than he would 
have won by his work alone; a bigger deal, in fact, 
than the work it was intended to recognize; and for 
those reasons a big enough deal to tempt out the 
troll in all but the fiercest angel. 

Readers who have stuck with me this far will 
see, I hope, that my nervousness here is apprehen- 
sion that I will sound ungrateful for having won a 
Pulitzer myself, or, worse, meanspirited and, 
grudging of the recognition granted to so many 
really deserving journalists over the last 50 years. I 
do not, at all, want to be taken in that light, but at 
the same time I do want to point out what I take to 
be a fact: namely, that in most cases a Pulitzer in 
journalism represents something of a shortcut to 
fame and fortune, and it is a strong angel indeed 
who does not even hear the whisperings of the in- 
evitable troll suggesting how nice it would be to win 
such widely recognized credentials, even if not 
strictly deserved. 


i. isn’t maniac egos which make the in- 
cidental nature of journalism so wearing, after 
awhile. Reporters are at least as interested in the 
substance of what they do as the people they write 
about. The thing which wears journalists down is 
the fact that good reporting takes so much intellec- 
tual and emotional energy and uses it up so quick- 
ly, with such tangential results. It is impossible to 
write well about anything without knowing and. 
caring about it. The trouble with writing f6 
newspapers is that it takes a-lot out of you and 
leaves nothing behind. News stories don’t last. I do 
not mean only that nothing is deader than yester- 
day’s story. I mean that the literal story itself, while 
a factor in its day, is thin as language and as fact. 
No one will read it later for literary pleasure, and 
no one ought to read it for an authoritative ac- 
count. This is even true for most columnists, 
despite the fact they are theoretically one step 
closer to literature than reporters, just as brick- 
layers are one step closer to architects than ditch- 
diggers. Reporters start young and rise quickly, 
with any luck, but when you turn around a bit 
later, they are gone. It’s not because they don’t 
care, or get shouldered aside by younger, more 
talented people, or succumb to a hunger for the 
money in PR, or anything else of the sort. It is that 
the work they do demands a great deal, and pro- 
duces very little. A writer can point to his books, a 
legislator to the bills he has passed, an en- 
trepreneur to the companies he has founded, byt 
what can a reporter point to? His stories? They're 
printed on “paper” made of chemically pulped 
bark and beettops, with a high acid content and 
the lifespan of a housefly. They aren't meant to 
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last, and they don’t. 

So it’s not just original sin but the nature of 
their profession, as well; that makes journalists 
want to win Pulitzers> Sometimes they go to crazy 
lengths to do so. Their feelings probably get more 
wrapped up in the contest than, in strict justice, 
they should. I suspect there are a lot of journalists 
out there somewhere, right now, wondering, just as 
I did, and feeling more than a bit of an idiot, but 
wondering all the same. Partly it’s human nature 
(yes, yes, and American Culture, too) and partly 
it’s a professional vice. It’s fun to think you might 
win something that counts, but it’s silly, too, and 
everybody knows it. They say priests drink. When I 
consider what priests are asked to do, and what 
they get in return, I figure that yes, they probably 
do drink. Let it go. 
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Baer is one last reason why journalists 
want to win Pulitzers, and that has to do with the 
nature of the profession itself. Journalism is a great 
deal of fun to practice, especially in the beginning, 
but it is expensive. In most cases reporters pay in a 
great deal more than they ever take out. A lot of 


journalists love the profession so much they either 
don’t notice or don’t mind its limits, and some few 
are so good at it they transcend those limits. But 
for most a bleak day arrives when they begin to 
sense that this is all there is. ‘ 

Journalists know a good deal about this, but 
the general public does not. Their notions are more 
engaging. Back in the 1930s the popular image of 
the journalist was of a man in a trench coat smok- 
ing Gauloises and drinking cognac in a cafe while 
Europe plunged toward war. A few years ago it was 
someone in fatigues and gold-rimmed aviator 
glasses looking out the open door of a helicopter 
over I Corps in Vietnam. Now, I suppose, he’s the 
fellow with the loose tie and a corduroy suit who 
knows his way around Washington, trusts no one, 
and puts his stories together piece by piece with 
something of the grim spirit of a detective on the 
homicide squad. A lot of reporters fit the popular 
image, but they aren’t what I think of when I think 
of what the profession is all about. Then I see a 
pale-skinned man in his early forties, filing the UPI 
“*A”’ wire at two in the morning. He’s divorced, his 
wife has taken his children to another town and 
when he goes home in the morning there’s nothing 


in the ice box. Twenty years ago he covered the 
Marine retreat from the Changjin Reservoir and 
lost a toe to frostbite. One of his stories appeared 
on the front page of the Herald-Tribune. People 
wept when they read it. He’no longer has a copy. 

A couple of years ago a friend who was a 
Nieman fellow at Harvard told’ me that his fellow 
fellows all wanted to know one thing about jour- 
nalism: how to get out of it. This ought to sound 
odd, when you consider they had already distin- 
guished themselves and were in a position, and at 
an age, to get still better jobs, with still more 
freedom, responsibility and money. Their discon- 
tent, which most journalists will recognize even if 
they don’t share it, was of an existential nature. It 
has to do with the fact that.while journalism is im- 
portant and interesting, it is also. . . thin. In some 
ways journalists are like umpires. They are in the 
very thick of the game, but are incidental to it. 
They must be fair, quick-witted, hardworking, 
observant, practiced, incorruptible and to at least 
some extent selfless. But it is the players who mat- 
ter, not the umpires. They know a lot about the 
game, and it could not easily proceed without 
them, but they are not. . . in it. = 





In the accompanying article, Thomas Powers 
observes that ‘a Pulitzer. . . can be a big deal 
in a journalist's life, providing him in most cases 
with a public persona larger than he would have 
won by his work alone . . . [and] a shortcut to 
fame and fortune."’ To find out how others feel 
about the prize, [MORE] put the following two 
questions to several winners: 

After you were nominated for the Pulitzer, 
what were your thoughts about winning or not 
winning the prize as the first Monday in May 
drew near? 

In retrospect, how do you feel about having 
won the prize? What has it meant to you and 
your career? 


Jack Anderson 


1972, for his columns on American policy and 
decision-making during the Indo-Pakistani 
War in 1971. 


I expected not to get it. I had written a 
number of stories that had made the biggest 
splash of the previous year. I had been 
nominated a number of times in the past, when 
Drew Pearson was still alive, but we never won. 
Probably the most notable was the Senator 
Dodd exposes. The jury of editors unanimously 
nominated us for that one and urged the com- 
mittee to give the prize to us. The committee 
tended to frown on our kind of journalism. I 
wanted to win, but I assumed that I would be re- 
jected as I had been a dozen times in the past. 
So I was pleasantly surprised to get it. 

A lot of people came to me and suggested I 
pull a Marlon Brando and give the committee 
the back of my hand. But I saw no reason to spit 
in their face. It’s sort of the Academy Award of 
Journalism and I’m proud to have it. I don’t 
know that it helped my career particularly. I 
doubt that any papers subscribed because we 
won the prize. We already had a pretty suc- 
cessful column before we won it. But I was hap- 
py to get it. It may have helped give investigative 


reporting respectability. 


Mike Royko 


1972, for distinguished commentary in his Chi- 
cago Daily News column the previous year. 


I had forgotten about my nomination, as I 
was preoccupied with an upcoming trip to Wis- 
consin on personal business. However, when I 
was told by my son that my secretary had called 
with a message for me, I put things together 
and realized that I had won the Pulitzer Prize. 








‘The Academy Award Of Journalism’ 


At that point, winning the prize meant almost 
nothing to me. I had already achieved as much 
recognition as I needed. I had my own column. I 
had a best-selling book the year before [Boss, 
about Mayor Daley], and I suppose that winning 
the prize was just frosting on the cake. I would 
imagine that for a reporter who needs a little 
loose elbow, winning the prize could help. At 
this time, journalism awards proliferate, and 
sometimes I believe that the awards are given 
out for the sake of acquiring speakers for 
ceremonies. There is a certain unfairness built 
into the awards for journalism. Often, the best 
leaks leading to better stories are found at the 
larger papers like the Times. Reporters there get 
the best shots at winning the awards. It’s a mat- 
ter of being in the right place at the right time, 
too. Plus a certain degree of luck. It’s also pure 
nonsense that the best reporters are those who 
have won Pulitzer Prizes, with all due respect to 
Woodward and Bernstein. 


Haynes Johnson 


1966, for coverage in The Washington Evening 
Star of civil rights disturbances in Selma, 
Alabama, and particularly reporting of their 
aftermath. 


As it was 10 years ago that I won the prize, I 
have no real memory of anticipation or excite- 
ment. Actually, I was nominated several times 
for the Pulitzer, the first time in 1960 for a story 
on the Negro in Washington D.C. I thought for 
sure that I’d won the prize, being so naive and 
young. Yet after each successive nomination 
leading up to my winning in 1966, I had put the 
thought of winning the prize out of my mind. 
When I did win, my greatest pleasure came from 
the fact that my father had won his Pulitzer 
Prize 17 years earlier to the day. [Malcolm 
Johnson won the reporting prize in 1949 for the 
old New York Sun. | 

Honestly, I think that too much is made of 
these things. I would really like to see just one 
prize for reporting. But I don’t think it likely 
that this will occur. 1 don’t really consider 
myself a member of a select group at this point, 
as my own regard for the prize diminished after 
my repeated nominations up to 1966. 


Mary McGrory 
1975, for a series of columns on Watergate 


I learned of my nomination from someone 
who shouldn’t have told me. At first, I thought 
it was preposterous, and immediately put it out 
of my mind. I had terrible doubts and fears, 


naturally, and I thought I wouldn’t get it in the 
end. Spies informed me of the progress of my 
nomination every step of the way. Before I was 
nominated, I used to get letters from Pulitzer 
jury members who wrote that they wished that 
they could have nominated me for the prize. I 
was even asked to be a Pulitzer judge, but I 
thought I would rather win the award first 
before I assumed that responsibility. 

Winning the prize meant everything to me. I 
was beginning to think that my best days were 
behind me, so that winning the award was the 
best thing that could possibly happen to me. I 
love the award and I wouldn’t exchange it for 
anything. I have read articles critical of the 
Pulitzer, but I don’t agree with them. I still 
believe that the Pulitzer Prize remains one 
award that a journalist wants most. Now that 
I’ve won the award, I think the Pulitzer judges 
should quit while they’re ahead and just stop 
giving out the awards before some interloper 
comes along and makes off with my prize. 


Patrick Oliphant 


1967, for an editorial cartoon entitled, ‘They 
Won't Get Us to the Conference Table—Will 
They?” 


After learning that I’d won, I had a tendency 
to forget it immediately. I had submitted several 
cartoons that I believed would not actually win 
the prize. But I included one cartoon, a sort of 
“Hooray for our side!” type of cartoon, just to 
see if my ideas about the nature of the prize- 
winning cartoons were true. And, as I expected, 
this cartoon of blindly patriotic content won. It 
was a cartoon which I personally was not pleased 
with. Yet it was indicative of the type of cartoons 
the judges have consistently selected. Nothing 
critical has ever won an award. 

I would like to see the prizes administered in a 
different way. I believe they are of dubious value 
because the judges are selected from 
predomi.iantly editorial positions. I would like 
to see fewer editors on the juries. Also, people 
who have won the award once should be elimin- 
ated from future nominations. The awards have 
prestige value, no doubt; but also value for the 
wrong reasons. During the years in which 
Watergate occupied a greater part of the news, 
even the bad cartoonists were drawing good car- 
toons. Yet in 1974, the Pulitzer judges awarded 
no prize for editorial cartoons, at which point, 
being fed up, I sent a telegram to the Pulitzer 
committee informing them of my loss of regard 
for their awards. : 
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How To Self Publish Your Own Book 


/ 


it A Best Seller By Ted Nicholas 


Zane Grey, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Henry David Thoreau, 
Gertrude Stein, Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, Edgar Allen Poe and | 
have one important thing in common. Starting with little or no 
money, we all achieved success and recognition through self pub- 
lishing our books. My newest book shows you how to do the same 
thing with surprising ease! 


Beginning with zero capital | have seif- 
published several best sellers with sales in 
the millions of dollars. In my latest book | 
detail exactly how | did it so you can also 
do it. You'll be amazed at how easy it is 
once you learn what goes on inside publish- 
ing, and what to do step by step. Best of 
all, as a writer working part time or full 
time, | know of no endeavor where you can 
enjoy the high degree of financial rewards 
as well as recognition. in the U.S., because 
we enjoy freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press, it is the one profession where you 
are freest from outside interference from 
anyone including the government. 


TURNED DOWN 
BY MAJOR PUBLISHERS 


My first book How To Form Your Own 
Corporation Without A Lawyer For Under 
$50 was turned down by several publishers. 
Since | published this book it has already 
sold 130,000 copies and is still selling as 
well as ever! 


THERE IS AT LEAST ONE BOOK 
IN EVERYONE 


You wouldn't have read this far unless you 
had an interest in or an idea for a book. | 
believe in most rational people there is the 
Capacity to write at least one good book, 
and in a few a great book. Perhaps your 
book might be based on your childhood, 
job, hobby, or marriage, or, of course, fic- 
tion. How often have you heard, ‘‘You 
ought to write a book,’’ or said ‘‘One of 
these days |'m going to write a book’’? Per- 
haps you've already written a book and have 
been turned down by publishers. What do 
you think the chances are of getting a book 
accepted by a conventional publisher, let 
alone achieve best seller status? 


YOUR CHANCES 
OF GETTING PUBLISHED 


Each year in the U.S. there are over 400,000 
books written and submitted to publishers. 
40,000 of them are published. Your odds 
are, therefore, 10 to 1 against ever getting 
published! Of the ones that are published, 
over 90% never sell out of their first print- 
ing, which on the average is only 5,000 
copies. In most cases, neither the writer, 
who usually receives a royalty of 5 to 15%, 
or the publisher earns much money or gains 
recognition, if either is a goal. 


ONE PUBLISHING MYTH 


Some writers believe that writing a book is 
99% of the task of selling it. These writers 
believe ‘“‘word of mouth’’ will cause it to sell 
in. big quantities. This is mythology. Any 
book, especially the first one a person writes, 
needs to be promoted and marketed to best 
seller status. 


SELF-PUBLISHING — 
THE ANSWER TO YOUR SUCCESS 


No one is as interested as you in the success 
of your book. Conventional publishers bring 
out hundreds of books each year. Very few 
of these books are agressively marketed. It’s 
impossible for them to concentrate on more 
than a handful. Therefore, an unknown 
author has little chance of his book selling 
many copies. 

When you self-publish you control all. the 
promotional activities. With a worthwhile 
book you thus dramatically increase your 
chances of success. Yes, you can devel- 
op your book into a best seller, and my 
book shows you how! 


IT’S EASIER AND LESS COSTLY 
THAN YOU THINK 


i'll show you how to begin with little or no 
capital. The methods I've used will help you 
get your book printed and published at re- 
markably low cost. 


PRINTED LIKE A MANUSCRIPT 


Although my book is nicely bound in a hard 
cover, I’ve used an unusual printing method. 
it’s prepared like a manuscript. This shows 








Exposes the Publishing 
Establishment! This 
book is so revealing, and 
thus a threat to the sta- 
tus quo, a leading writ- 
er’s magazine has abso- 
lutely refused to run 
this ad. 
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REVIEWER COMMENTS 


‘Invaluable book by remarkable young 
man,"" — Irwin Zucker 
“*How to aspects of manuscript prepara- 
tion, typography, etc., are outlined in 
specifics." 

— Review of Books and Religion 
“Covers why ... how the author did it. 
How you Can do it."’ 

— Weekly Underwriter 
“Will definitely become definitive book 
on subject. Beautifully produced ... 
clearly fulfills every implication of its 
title. From manuscript to copyright, to 
printing to selling. Every facet of the 
business is not merely mentioned, but 
fully covered. Book at its price is a 
bargain!’. — Morpheus Enterprises Ltd. 


This is a big 
thick book. 
84x11 
Hard Cover 

















HIGHLIGHTS OF THIS AMAZING 
BOOK INCLUDE: 

@ All the facts to help you decide wheth- 
er or not self-publishing is for you. 

® How to pick a subject for your book. 

®@ The importance of the book title. 

® How to choose a title that sells and 
how to test it. 

® How to work with a conventional pub- 
lisher if you decide not to self-publish. 

® Pitfalls to avoid. 

@ 18 ways to reduce printing costs. 

® How to determine how many books to 
print. 

© How to get free nationwide publicity. 

® How to get your book reviewed. 

® How to set up interviews on radio and 
TV to plug your book. 

® How to prepare ads that sell. 

® How to get the best advertising buys. 

® How to set up autograph parties. 

® How to sell by direct mail. 

® How to sell to book stores, libraries, 
and wholesalers. 

@Samples of useful internal forms for 
your publishing business. 

®Complete list of reference sources 
where you can get help. 











you how to prepare a book both for type- 
setting and final printing. Even after reading 
my book, if you decide to submit your work 
to a large publisher the approach may. be 
heipful to you. 


After it’s printed, how do you get your 
book to sell? 


STEP BY STEP TOA BEST SELLER 
After your book is published you'll have a 


to achieve best selier status. This is the fun 
part! | explain in detail how to get free ad: 
vertising and publicity. | share with you 
how to get on radio and TV shows to help 
Promote your book. My method has en- 
abled me to be on over 100 national radio 
and TV programs. Ill also guide you in 
writing ads, working with reviewers, whole- 
sere book stores, everything you need to 
now. 


YOUR OWN PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
itt actually demonstrate how within 7 days 
you'll set yourself up in your own publish- 
ing business. You'll be part of the multi- 
million dollar publishing business, one of 
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TED Ni & 
Author of: 


How To Form Your Own Corporation 
Without A Lawyer For Under $50 

A.M. — How To Teach Yourself Medi- 
tation 

How To Get Out — if You're in Over 
Your Head 

Where The Money Is & How To Get it 


Ted Nicholas is the world’s best selling 
self-publishing author. His books have 
achieved sales exceeding $2,000,000. 


This new book is a direct result of Ted 
Nicholas’ experiences. The only working 
manual of its kind ever written to heip 
people publish their work. 











the largest and most profitable industries. | 
even include all the forms and operating 
instructions you'll need. You can run this 
business from home. You can work it full 
or part time. Checks and orders come direct- 
ly to you. There's no greater feeling and 
security for yourself and your family than 
your own publishing business. You'll soon 
be receiving orders and money for your 
book from all over the world! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Try my book for 14 days free trial. This 
book has been published for only a short 
time, yet it is already a best seller. When 
you get your copy, simply READ it. Judge 
for yourself how easily you will be able to 
publish your book. 


it is not necessary to send any money now. 
You may pay for How To Self-Publish Your 
Own Book And Make it A Best Seller after 
you have it for 14 days and you decide to 
keep it — with the definite understanding 
that you may return it at the end of 14 days 
and owe nothing. if you prepay to save 


. postage and handling and insurance charges 


and decide to return the book within 14 
days after receiving it, your purchase price 
will immediately be refunded. 

If this book does for you what | claim, it 
will mean more to you than ANY book you 
have ever read. if it doesn't, | do not want 
you to keep it. Simply return it within 14 
days after you receive it and you will owe 
nothing. Mail this coupon at once. 
Enterprise Publishing Co., 1300 Market St. 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
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Enterprise Publishing Co. 

1300 Market St., Dept. 

Wilmington, DE 19801 i 


: Please accept my order and send me ‘‘How Tol 
Self-Publish Your Own Book And Make it A 
Best Seller’’. If | decide to keep the book, you 
will bill me $14.95 TAX FREE, plus $1.50] 
for postage, handling and insurance, or | may 
pre-pay and save postage, handling and insur-l 
ance charges. Orders in excess of 1 book must 
be pre-paid. | understand that | may return 
the book undamaged within 14 days and owe 
nothing. (if | pre-pay | may return the book 


undamaged within 14 days for a full refund of 
guide toward the things you need to know j purchase price.) 
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Offer valid only in Continental U.S. 
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BY JUDITH MILLER 

A good story is a good story. But a very good story 
these days is far more: it is at least a book, and with 
any luck, a motion picture. The mysterious death 
of Karen Gay Silkwood was that kind of very good 
story. On Nov. 13, 1974, Silkwood, a laboratory 
worker in a plutonium production facility in 
Oklahoma, died in a car accident en route to a 
meeting with a union official and a New York 
Times reporter. With her died a report of alleged 
health and safety violations at the Kerr McGee 
plant where she worked. 

Her death was a front-page story in the 
Times, and the bizarre circumstances leading up to 
the accident were the stuff of which movie thrillers 
are made. The ensuing scramble to cash in on 
Silkwood’s death created an atmosphere of heavy 
competition which has engendered bitterness and 
hostility among virtually all of the parties involved. 

Most of the questions surrounding 
Silkwood’s death have not been answered. For 
several weeks before she died, Silkwood had been 
collecting evidence to corroborate her allegations 
that health and safety safeguards in the plant were 
often disregarded or sloppily enforced, and that 
quality-control information was being falsified. 
During her investigation, she was mysteriously con- 
taminated with plutonium. The cause of her ex- 
posure is still unknown. On the evening of her 
death, Silkwood told a friend that she had 
assembled the evidence she needed to prove her 
allegations, and that she was going to turn the 
material over to Steve Wodka, a union official, and 
David Burnham, a reporter at the Times. The 
friend saw Silkwood leave a union meeting that 
evening, clutching a brown manila folder and a 
notebook. Later that night, Silkwood’s body was 
found in a wrecked car off the highway. Neither the 
manila folder nor notebook was found at the scene 
«0! the accident. 

Soon after Burnham’s stories appeared in 
the Times, Oklahoma was awash with reporters 
scrambling to find the untold pieces of the episode. 
Among them was B.J. Phillips, a staff writer at Ms. 
magazine, formerly a Washington Post style sec- 
tion reporter. 

Even before Phillips’s excellent account ap- 
peared in the April 1975 issue of Ms. , editors at the 
monthly began seriously considering a book and 
possibly a movie. Phillips eventually signed a con- 
tract with Holt, Rinehart and Winston to write a 
book about the nuclear industry in which the 
Silkwood affair would figure prominently. Mean- 
while, the Ms. organization began to move serious- 
ly on the film concept. Phillips’s reporting and 
sympathetic style had won the confidence of those 
she interviewed in Oklahoma. She returned to the 
area and signed dramatization rights contracts for 
Ms. with principles in the Silkwood drama: Drew 
Stephens, Karen’s boyfriend and former co- 
worker, and Karen’s parents. 

The contracts granted Ms. ‘“‘exclusive 
“rights” to Stephens’ and the Silkwoods’ “‘life story 
as it relates to Karen Silkwood in connection with 
the contemplated motion picture and television 
broadcasts, books, live theatrical performances 
and audio and/or visual recordings based upon the 
life of Ms. Silkwood.” It also granted Ms. the 
right, in perpetuity, to portray and impersonate the 
principals and to use their names and likenesses in 
such ventures. In return, Stephens and the 
Silkwoods received $500 each and were promised 
another $500 at the end of the contractual year. 
The Silkwoods were promised a percentage of the 
film if it were made, to be negotiated at a later 
date. 

Phillips says she never asked sources to sign 
exclusive agreements in the course of her work 
before, but that Ms.’s attorney Robert Levine had 
told her they were standard in the film industry. 
Levine said that such contracts are necessary in 
order to sell a script to a film producer because no 
movie company wants a lawsuit these days. “The 

Silkwoods and Stephens are not ‘public figures’, ” 
~~ said Levine. He insists also that the contracts were 





Judith Miller is the Washington correspondent of 
The Progressive. 
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in which Ms. magazine, 
Jane Fonda, the atomic 
workers union and 
others are embroiled in 
the scramble for rights 
to film the tale of a 
young woman’s 
mysterious death. 


not designed to cut off other journalists’ access to 
the story. 

The signators were not barred from talking 
to reporters working for daily newspapers or 
periodicals. However, the contracts did prohibit 
Stephens and the parents from discussing details of 
Karen’s life with journalists collecting information 
for a book. In addition, they barred those 
generating television and radio dramatic material. 

In at least one case, two journalists con- 
sidering writing a book about Karen Silkwood 
abandoned the effort after learning of the con- 
tracts. Howard Kohn, now an editor at Rolling 
Stone magazine, had written a long article for his 
magazine about the incident. He and a colleague, 
David Weir, said they were trying to get a book 
contract on the case. ‘“‘We had several expressions 
of interest from publishers,’’ said Kohn. “But 
shortly afterwards, an editor at Ballantine told us 
he had heard that Ms. had signed exclusive ar- 
rangements with some of the key sources. That 
ended his interest in the book, and we realized, 
after seeing the all-inclusive contract, that continu- 
ing the project was futile.” 

Drew Stephens told Barbara Newman, a 
reporter at National Public Radio who covered the 
story, that he felt his contract with Ms. prohibited 
him from talking to her or taping an interview for 
NPR. “What Ms. tried to do was cut off other jour- 
nalists’ access to primary sources in this story,” 
said Newman. “As a journalist, I think it is an 
outrage.” 

After the contracts were signed, Phillips 
became an unofficial clearinghouse for reporters 
seeking access to Stephens or the Silkwoods. Often 
beseiged by reporters seeking interviews, Stephens 
admits that he sometimes used the contracts he 
had signed as an easy excuse not to repeat the stale 
answers to even staler questions once again. “I 
often told reporters I couldn’t talk to them unless 
B.J. okayed the interview,”’ said Stephens. ‘‘I knew 
I could really talk to any daily journalist | wanted 
to see; it was just a way of slowing reporters down a 
bit.” 

Phillips insists that Ms. had no intention of 


Karen Silkwood 


| €ashing In On Karen Silkwood 


cutting off access to other journalists working on 
the story—that the contracts were aimed more ex- 
plicitly at discouraging other groups contemplating 
a TV show or film. 

Members of Jane Fonda’s recently founded 
film company, IPC films, say that the exclusivity 
contract convinced them to do a fictionalized ver- 
sion of the Silkwood affair rather than a film based 
on Silkwood herself. According to Bruce Gilbert, - 
an IPC producer, the company and Ms. at one time 
were exploring the possibility of a joint venture on 
the film. Gilbert said that his company knew Ms. 
had already obtained some of the dramatization 
rights. He says Ms. agreed to postpone further ef- 
forts to sign up more of the parties involved, pro- 
vided IPC would halt its efforts until a meeting bet- 
ween Fonda and Ms. co-founder Gloria Steinem 
could be arranged. “After that agreement,” said 
Gilbert, “‘we discovered that Ms. had arranged to 
meet with union officials involved in the affair to 
sign them up as well, before meeting with us the 
following week. I phoned Levine and told him all 
bets were off—that we believed Ms. had been ac- 
ting in very bad faith.” 

Levine and Phillips claim that what the 
union wanted was control over the script. ““They 
knew that we could not, and would not grant them 
that,”” said Phillips. ‘“‘But they insisted. They were 
playing us off against Fonda’s group, seeing who 
could make them the best offer.”’ 

Anthony Mazzocchi, director of the 
Citizenship-Legislative Department of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Union (OCAW), 
tells a different story. He claims that Ms. was seek- 
ing the union’s permission for Steve Wodka, the 
union employee involved with Silkwood, to sign an 
exclusivity agreement similar to those signed by 
Stephens and the Silkwoods. ‘We could not, of 
course, allow any employee of our union to profit 
off of the death of a union member,” said Mazzoc- 
chi. “Nor could we agree to work with any single 
group seeking to publicize the Silkwood case ex- 
clusively,’’ he said. ‘‘Karen’s story must belong to 
anyone who seeks to write it, and we will cooperate 
with any group that portrays her fairly and honest- 
ly.” 

“Of course, we would have liked an ex- 
clusive contract,” said Levine. ‘‘But we did not in- 
sist on it. To the best of my recollection, we were 
willing to sign a contract with a libel release and a 
nonexclusive agreement of cooperation.” In any 
event, no agreement was reached. But OCAW has 
been working with the Fonda film group, counsel- 
ing on health and safety factors in the nuclear in- 
dustry. 

The controversial contracts expired this 
spring. The Silkwoods informed Ms. after one year 
that they would no longer be bound—as permitted 
in their contract. ““Ms. never let us know what was 
happening,” said Mr. Silkwood. “We had felt 
somewhat pressured into it in the beginning, and 
now we just wanted out.’’ The Silkwoods have not 
signed a similar contract with any other group; nor 
has Drew Stephens, who still expresses high regard 
for B.J. Phillips. 

Ironically, the upshot of the scramble is that 
none of the rival groups is writing a book or mak- 
ing a film specifically about what happened to 
Karen. Phillips is absorbed in her book about the 
nuclear industry, but says the Silkwood affair will 
constitute only a small part of it. Levine says a film 
is still a possibility, but that his script writers are 
having difficulty with the sensitive task of flushing 
out the subtleties of the story. Partly because of the 
contract history and partly for dramatic reasons, 
IPC is fictionalizing its account. Weir and Kohn, 
though still interested in the Silkwood affair, are 
involved in other stories. 

Ms. representatives say they never intended 
to hamper other reporters’ attempts to cover the 
story and can’t understand how such a 
misunderstanding could have arisen. ‘““We did not 
want to tie up news coming from Stephens and 
Karen’s parents,” said Levine. ‘Only their per- 
sona.”” 

Unfortunately, in the Silkwood case, it may 
well have been the same thing. 
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FREE POSTER, 
FREE BOOK 
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SUBSCRIBE OR RENEW FOR ONE YEAR 
at the regular $12 subscription price and we will send you free Marty 
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i'm Dick Nixon 
For Dewar’s 


Chrysler Motors Corporation is darn 
proud of its 1976 warranty and, con- 
sumer consciousness being what it is 
these days, wanted the public to know 
that it was a policy to be trusted. So 
“to prove it,” says the announcer in a 
proposed Chrysler commercial, ‘‘We 
asked celebrated attorney William 
Kuntzler [sic] to check over our 1976 
warranty for fine print. He didn’t find 


any.” 
Kuntsler, the colorful defender of 


embattled radicals who generally 
takes a skeptical view of corporate 
America, was one of several promi- 
nent attorneys approached by Listen! 
Audio Productions Ltd. of Canada to 
sell the public on the beauty of a 
Chrysler warranty. Melvin Belli of San 
Francisco was also contacted. In a let- 
ter to Kuntsler’s office, Paul Goulet of 
Listen! said that in dramatizing the 
straightforwardness of the Chrysler 
warranty, “the participation of Mr. 
Kuntzler [sic] in the campaign would 
be an effective approach.” Enclosed 
was a sample script for a 60-second 
radio commercial in which the bad 
boy of the legal profession would 
presumably lure survivors of the 
counter-culture into the Chrysler 
showrooms: 


KUNTZLER: Look, when it comes to 
cars, I'm no expert. But I'm a 
lawyer, so when it comes to warran- 
ties, I know what to look for. . . 

ANNOUNCER: Chrysler figures you 
should expect full coverage for your 
new car, sO Our new car warranty 
protects you, not us. To prove it, we 
asked celebrated attorney William 
Kuntzler to check over our 1976 war- 
ranty for fine print. He didn’t find 


any. 

KUNTZLER: When Chrysler says ‘‘the 
first year’s on us’’ they mean what 
they say—and unlike some warran- 
ties, there aren’t any qualifications 





about mileage either. Here’s exactly 
what the warranty says. . . 

ANNOUNCER: ‘For the first 12 
months of use any Chrysler Corpora- 
tion dealer will fix, without charge 
for parts or labor, any part of our 
1976 passengers cars we supply (ex- 
cept tires) which proves defective in 
normal use. Regardless of mileage. 
The owner is responsible for normal 
maintenance such as changing filters 
and wiper blades.”’ 

KUNTZLER: Well, there’s no fine 
print. Chrysler even includes some 
things that just wear out, like brakes 
and shocks. So when they say ‘‘the 
first year’s on us”’ that’s what I calla 
warranty... 

ANNOUNCER: Chrysler’s warranty 
protects you, not us ... and that’s 
The Clincher. 


Kunstler and his staff found the 


| proposal “hilarious,” and he wrote 


back that he was “gratified, as well as 
profoundly amazed, that left-wing 
people have apparently attained such 
a high degree of credibility with major 
American corporations The 
vista this opens is staggering—‘H. 
Rap Brown smokes Kools, Angela 
Davis uses Dristan, or Daniel Ber- 
rigan wears Supphose.’ ’’ Agreeing to 
appear in the commercial, Kunstler 
only required one script change—that 
the announcer close by saying, ‘““Now 
if we would just transfer the ownership 
of our corporation to the assembly line 
workers whose energies and efforts 
build our products, that would be the 


real clincher—don’t you agree?” 





Someone apparently disagreed, be- 
cause the idea for endorsements by 
lawyers has been dropped. A spokes- 
man for Young & Rubicam, the 
Chrysler advertising agency that had 
retained Listen!, says it was just one of 
several “concepts” that had been ex- 
plored. It’s probably just as well— 
because while the American Bar Asso- 
ciation explicitly prohibits lawyers 
from advertising themselves, it is 
unclear about whether they can adver- 
tise for Detroit. —KEN KALFUS 


The Whole Story 


On April 7, a front-page story in The 
Wall Street Journal painted a gloomy 
financial portrait of the Arizona 
Public Service Company. The dis- 
tressed utility promptly took out a %- 
page ad to provide the latest, more en- 
couraging earnings per share figures 
not reported by the Journal. The 
headline on the ad submitted to the 
paper read, “If you can’t trust The 
Wall Street Journal, who can you 
trust?” Managing editor Frederick 
Taylor said this heading was unac- 
ceptable for publication. On the utili- 
ty’s second try, Taylor okayed the 
heading that finally ran, which said, 
“We don’t think The Wall Street 
Journal told the whole story.” The 
small print said, ‘From the world’s 
leading financial newspaper, we don’t 
need that kind of help.”” When the 
same ad ran in The New York Times, 











Delivering A Sunday Punch 


When Times publisher Arthur Ochs 
(Punch) Sulzberger decided recently 
that the time had definitely come to 
consolidate the management of the 
Sunday and daily editions, he asked 
two men to turn out memos on how 
best to do it. One was managing editor 
A. M. Rosenthal, the other was Sun- 
day editor Max Frankel. By all ac- 
counts, Rosenthal’s effort was su- 
perior, so last month the paper 
solemnly announced the unification, 
with Rosenthal in charge seven days a 
week. 

Frankel, his Sunday job abolished, 
was tapped to succeed John Oakes as 
editorial-page editor beginning next 
year. Sulzberger didn’t consult with 


Wide World 
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Max Frankel: job by default? 


the 63-year old Oakes, his cousin, but simply told him of the decision about 
two weeks before the announcement, asking him to retire 16 months early. 
This led to speculation that Sulzberger, with no room left at the managerial 
top for the ambitious Frankel, had to force open a suitable slot for him. “A 
curious way to choose the editor of what, in theory at least, is the most im- 


portant editorial page in the country, 


”’ suggested one dismayed Times of- 


ficial. Indeed, reports abounded that Frankel didn’t even want the job but 
took it only as a consolation prize. He denies this. 
Oakes had barely recovered from cousin Punch’s first blow when the se- 


cond landed late in April. Doubtless 


after consultation with Frankel, the 


publisher decreed that seven members of the editorial board, most of them 
old hands, were out: Robert Bendiner, Harry Schwartz, Herbert Mitgang, 
Robert Kleiman, Graham Hovey, Peter Grose and James Brown. All were 
offered jobs elsewhere on the paper, or early retirement. Actually the 
number was originally eight, but Fred Hechinger managed to climb into the 
lifeboat at the last minute—most likely because Oakes fought for him. 
Hechinger had been Oakes’s choice as his successor . 

Those in the boat when Hechinger clambered aboard were Roger 
Wilkins, Ada Louise Huxtable, William Shannon and Leonard Silk. All 


share one thing in common: they write 


well. They are also generally liberal, 


so critics of Frankel’s conservatism have been disarmed, at least temporari- 


ly. 


—R.P. 











Arizona Public Service diplomatically 
changed that line to read, “From one 
of the world’s leading financial 
newspapers...” 


Bob Greene: nearly loses nose for news 


Bite the Bullet 


The night of April 6, Newsday senior 
editor Bob Greene was sitting at the 
bar of one of his favorite restaurants, 
Raneri’s, where he goes most Tues- 
days and Sundays and particularly en- 
joys the fettuccine Alfredo. With him 
were his wife Kathy and two other 
couples. They were waiting to be 
seated for dinner when, as Greene 
remembers it, ‘‘the first projectile sud- 
denly came slamming through a win- 
dow.”” Soon after, another one 
crashed through a second window, 
sailed 60 feet through the air and shat- 
tered a mirror in the back of the 
restaurant. “‘They’re shooting at us!” 
the bartender yelled, and everyone 
dropped to the floor. Greene helped 
his wife and the other two women to 
safety. The bartender called the 
police, who responded immediately in 
force,as did the organized crime unit. 
Raneri’s had been under close police 
watch for several months since owner 
Peter Raneri began receiving threats 
from the underworld. 

Greene got to a phone and sum- 
moned Suffolk reporter Joe Demma 
from his nearby home. He also called 
the main office of Newsday in 
Garden City, Long Island, and said, 
“the cops are here and people are 
pouring shots into Raneri’s restaur- 
ant. We’re going to need space— 
about 1,200 words.” Although it was 
primary night, says managing editor 
Lou Schwartz, space was shifted to 
give the story ample play. 

The police who arrived had mea- 
sured the trajectory of the second 
“projectile” and declared that the 
shots had been fired from either a .22 
or an air rifle. Although no bullets 
were found, there was, says Demma, 
“an immediate assumption by police 
and everybody concerned that this had 
to be the latest development in a series 
of incidents.’”” Demma’s April 7 story 
was splashed across page three, under 
the headline “Mob Link to Shots in 
Smithtown.” A picture of Raneri was 
featured with his comment, “You've 
got to say, ‘To hell with the Mafia.’ ” 
Demma also interviewed the bystand- 
ers for his story, “It must have passed 
an inch in front of my nose,” said Bob 


Newsday 
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THE BIG APPLE 








Greene. ‘‘You can feel the pressure of 
the bullet go by.” 

Greene had felt that pressure when 
he was shot at on the Jersey waterfront 
in 1951. This time, however, his 
senses may have been dulled in an- 
ticipation of fettuccine Alfredo. Several 
days later, police arrested three 
teenagers, armed with a slingshot, in 
connection with the crime. Greene is 
quick to point out that it was a hunter 
slingshot, which some say has the pro- 
jectile power of a bullet. Still, the en- 
tire staff is having what one editor 
called “‘a laugh and a half’ at 
Greene’s expense; and around the 
Suffolk office, which Greene heads, 
the two-time Pulitzer Prize winner and 
nationally known investigative 
reporter is known these days as 
“Bullet Bob.” 

In fairness to Greene, there was 
legitimate reason to think the 
restaurant was under fire, if not exact- 
ly mob attack. About eight months 
ago, Raneri contracted with Suffolk 
developer Ronald Paar to build a new 
restaurant nearby. Several years ago 
Paar had blocked attempts by 
organized crime to infiltrate Suffolk 
Meadows racetrack. After the two 
struck a bargain, Raneri received a 
threatening telephone call. The first 
person he told was Bob Greene, who, 
along with a number of Newsday staf- 
fers, frequented ‘the restaurant. 
Greene put Raneri in touch with the 
Suffolk County police department, 
which began to monitor his calls. 

At that point, Newsday had not 
written anything about mob attempts 
to intimidate Raneri and _ boycott 
Paar. But when Raneri’s car was 
smashed outside the restaurant—the 
kind of action, as opposed to words, 
that inspires copy—Greene agreed to 
requests from both Raneri and police 
to hold off on a story because police 
“felt they were close to nailing the 
people.”’ Greene calls this “standard 
procedure in responsible newspapers 
where your information comes from 
the victim, and the victim and police 
ask you to cooperate.” The coopera- 
tion continued through more threats 
and suspicious incidents. Newsday 
finally drew the line on April 6. 

On that night, Greene says the 
organized crime unit asked him not to 
run the story, and “‘Peter Raneri cried 
in my arms.” But he went ahead with 
it because “innocent people are com- 
ing in here.” 

When police caught the teenagers, 
the New York Daily News was first 
with the story the morning of April 11. 
Newsday, an afternoon paper, 
demoted the story to page 17, albeit 
with a five column headline, ‘““No Mob 
Link to Restaurant Incident.’’ The 
youths, who were once dishwashers at 
the restaurant, had been hunted down 
by the entire organized crime unit of 
Suffolk County. “‘They picked the 
wreng place at the wrong time,” 
observed Demma. 

Newsday tried to wipe some egg off 
its face with an editorial called 
“Responding to the Mob’s Chal- 
lenge."’ The editorial recounted 
Raneri’s history of harassment and 





dismissed the “shootout’’ by saying 
that its outcome “‘does not diminish 
the seriousness of the earlier in- 
cidents, which police still believe are 
linked to organized crime.” 

Raneri says he has been “hurt” by 
all the publicity, which included the 
arrival of various television crews and 
WCBS-TV crime reporter Chris 
Borgen at his door. Since the original 
story, he claims business has fallen off 
by about SO per cent. “I’m hoping 
people will forget,’’ he says. 

—C.C. 


The Final Word 


“We will not be handling The Final 
Days,” said the sign in the Dial Book 
Store in New York's Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Owner Fred Smolin says he 
decided not to stock the book after 
reading excerpts from the new 
Woodward-Bernstein best seller in 
Newsweek. “It’s a matter of princi- 
ple,’’ says Smolin, who thinks the 
book is “all hearsay,’’ and “‘sensa- 
tionalism.’"’ Dial is mostly an aca- 
demic book store catering to the 
course needs of New York University, 
so it isn’t taking quite the kind of loss 
that a large commercial bookstore 
would by not carrying the book. 
Smolin says that at first some 
customers were upset at not finding 
the books, but that after a few weeks 
opinion was running about “10 to 
one”’ in favor of his stand. 


Nolo Performance 


When Sréreé Review held its annua? 
awards banquet at the St. Regis Hotel 
in New York, Jascha Heifetz, the ar- 
tist of the year, not only failed to show 
but indicated what could be done with 
the prize. Stereo Review editor War- 
ren Anderson claimed to be shocked 
and says that if he had known, Heifetz 
never would have appeared on the 
cover of the February issue, which was 
timed to coincide with the banquet. 
But. Stereo Review not only knew 
Heifetz was unlikely to accept, it 
employed a few tricks to increase the 
chances of his being unable to refuse. 
Since the temperamental artist had 
already declined last November to 
cooperate with the cover story, the 
plan was simply not to tell him about 


JASCHA HEIFETZ: 
ALL-AMERICAN VIOUINIST 


Heijetz made the cover, missed the 


ceremony. 


the award until the last minute. In- 
stead, Stereo Review, arranged to 
have sometime Heifetz pupil Eugene 
Fodor accept on the master’s behalf. 
According to RCA producer John 
Pfeiffer, Heifetz didn’t find out about 
anything until three days before the 
ceremony, when a letter from Stereo 
Review reached him in California. 
The letter asked if Fodor could accept 
or would Heifetz prefer someone else? 
The word came back quickly: Heifetz 
would not accept, he did not want 
Fodor to accept and no one else 
should accept on his behalf. 

But there is an unwritten law of 
award-giving which holds that when 





one is given somebody is bound to ac- 
cept. Accordingly, Thomas Shepard. 
Pfeiffer's boss at RCA, turned up at 
the St. Regis to say that Heifetz had 
suggested that Stereo Review could 
“give the award to the Indians.’ On 
cue, Jamake Highwater, American In- 
dian and Stereo Review contributor, 
rose to accept. There were gales of 
laughter from the audience. Stereo 
Review also bestowed another title on 
Heifetz that night by adding his name 
to a list of “some famous party 
poopers,”” including George C. Scott, 
Marlon Brando and Thomas Pyn- 
chon. 


—MICHAEL RODDY 











Truman Capote (left) with whom no secret is safe, agreed to tell all ina Playgirl in- 
terview. He told too much for the tastes of Gore Vidal. 
“¥ 


The Very Low-Down 


Truman Capote, fresh from mosquito-infested Cozumel, agreed last sum- 
mer to give Playgirl interviewer Richard Zoerink the low-down on “his 


crowd”: Lee Radziwill, Jackie Onassis, Marilyn Monroe and Gore Vidal. 


The reason Vidal resents the Kenendy family; Capote told Zoerink, is that 
Vidal had gotten drunk the first time he was invited to the White House. He 
had insulted Jackie Kennedy's mother and was summarily thrown out onto 
Pennsylvania Avenue by Bobby Kennedy, Arthur Schlesinger and a White 
House guard. 

Zoerink included the story in an ‘‘Outrageous Interview with Truman 
Capote” in the September 1975 Playgirl. The alleged drunken escapade 
was highlighted on the cover: Gore Vidal. . . “Bobby threw him out of the 
White House."’ Now Vidal has filed a $1 million libel suit against Capote, 
Zoerink and Playgirl. Court papers singled out as particularly libelous the 
cover lines and three paragraphs in the article which describe the White 
House incident. 

Vidal, of course, is no stranger to such litigation. In 1969, William F. 
Buckley sued him for $500,000 because Vidal had called Buckley a “‘pro- 
crypto Nazi,” among other things, in an Esquire article and on a televised 
debate during the 1968 Democratic national convention. Vidal countered 
with four claims against Buckley for labeling Vidal, who had recently 
published Myra Breckinridge, a “pornographer” and a writer of “perverted 
prose.’’ The court threw out Vidal's claims in May 1971, and Buckley drop- 
ped his charges against the author in September 1972. Esquire, which 
Buckley had sued for $1 million, agreed to pay $115,000 for Buckley's legal 
fees and printed a statement disavowing the most extreme comments in the 
Vidal article. 

In the Capote case, Playgirl and Zoerink have charged Vidal with 
“malicious prosecution because of his dislike for Capote,’’ according to 
Eric Chung, the magazine’s lawyer. Accordingly, Playgirl has filed a 
counter suit, demanding $2 million in compensatory and punitive damages. 
Alan Schwartz, Capote’s lawyer, said Capote hasn't filed a counter claim 
because he believes that libel suits such as this one have *‘a chilling effect on 
freedom of the press.” 

Everyone seems eager to settle the dispute—except Vidal. The expatriate 
Roman was recently in the United States to promote his new novel, 1876. | 
His tour included an appearance on the Academy Awards program, but he 
didn’t keep an appointment with lawyers to file a deposition in the case. His 
attorneys say Vidal will return to this country in July. 
—AMANDA HARRIS 
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To Russia 
With Money 


BY DAVID M. RUBIN 

The most intriguing man in television 
sports these days is not Pete Rozelle or 
Jimmy Connors or even Howard Cosell. 
Nor is it Roone Arledge, Cosell’s boss at 
ABC, or any of the other sports pro- 
‘gramers at the networks. It is not even 
an American. It is, instead, a young 
Lithuanian named Henrikas Juskevit- 
shus, who serves the Soviet government 
as a deputy official on the USSR State 
Committee on radio and television. A 
handful of American network execu- 
tives know Juskevitshus, and all would 
like to know him better. When he visits 
Montreal this summer for the Olympic 
games, it is a sure bet he won’t have to 
pick up many tabs. 

Juskevitshus, who is also an impor- 
tant broadcast executive in the Soviet 
Union, will play a pivotal role this sum- 
mer in one of the most bitterly con- 
tested and costly programing decisions 
in television history. He will recom- 
mend to superiors, perhaps including 
Leonid Brezhnev himself, which of the 
three American networks should be 
permitted to buy the exclusive broad- 
‘cast rights to the 1980 Olympic games 
in Moscow. The cost of the rights could 
be $50 million or more, an unprec- 
edented sum. Such a figure is about 
twice the price of this summer’s Mon- 
treal games and four times the cost of 
the 1972 Munich games. This socialist 
ransom does not even include the cost 
of the equipment, manpower, satellite, 
hotel, food and transportation neces- 
sary to put the games on the air in the 
United States. That is all extra. (The 
Montreal games, for example, will cost 
ABC “‘far in excess” of the $25 million 
which bought just the broadcast rights, 
according to Jim Spence, vice president 
in charge of program planning for ABC 
Sports.) Despite the costs, all three net- 
works are stalking the Moscow Olym- 
pics. Feverishly. 

Their competition has made Juskevit- 
shus the object of a cross-cultural love 
affair. Juskevitshus has been the most 
visible representative of the State Com- 
mittee on Radio and Television, repor- 
ting to its chairman, Sergei Lapin, 
former Soviet ambassador to China. 
Juskevitshus is an energetic, open man 
in his early forties who looks 10 years 
younger. He speaks English fluently. 
Tall for a Russian at six-foot-two, he 
has adopted a western manner and ap- 
pearance, including a fashionable cut 
for his brownish hair. 

Delegations from each of the net- 
works have visited Moscow at least 
three times in recent months to rub 
elbows, drink vodka, and otherwise 
play the corporate game with members 
of the state committee. In early April, 
they all convened in Moscow with 
broadcasters from around the world for 
a technical session in which the Soviets 





“David M. Rubin, a contributing editor 
of [MORE], is director of graduate 
studies in journalism at New York 
University. 
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When Mary Ty er Moore brings us the 


Bolshoi Ballet from Moscow next 
month, it will mark the latest step in 
the networks’ frantic dance to land 
the 1980 summer Olympics. 


outlined the dimensions of the service 
they will provide as the host country. 
Such information will help the networks 
determine what additional equipment 
and facilities are necessary, so that they 
can prepare their bids for the broadcast 
rights. Juskevitshus chaired this ses- 
sion. 

As the networks struggle for position, 
no possible advantage, however slight, 
is being overlooked. On Sunday, June 
27, for example, CBS will throw high 
culture and Mary Tyler Moore into the 
fray. That evening the network will air a 
two-hour special featuring the Bolshoi 
Ballet dancing Prokofiev’s Romeo and 
Juliet. Taped in Moscow last January, 
the show .will help celebrate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 


-of the Bolshoi Theater. Moore will be 


the hostess. 

CBS is sending a sign of friendship to 
the Soviets, and the Soviets are signal- 
ling that CBS’ Olympic bid will be 
taken seriously. (CBS News and the 
Soviets had a falling out a few years ago 
when the CBS Moscow correspondent, 
William Cole, was kicked out of the 
country for interviewing dissidents. 
CBS was not allowed to send a replace- 
ment for 20 months.) The disastrous 
ratings the Bolshoi special should cap- 
ture ought to convince the Soviets of 
CBS's sincerity. 

A delegation of 8 to 10 CBS peo- 
ple traveled to Moscow for the taping, 
hoping to improve the overall relation- 
ship of the network and the Soviet 
Union. Heading the group was CBS 
President Arthur Taylor, wao met 
Juskevitshus during his short stay in 
Moscow. Robert Wussler, then in 
charge of sports programing at CBS 
and now president of the TV network, 
arrived fresh from the Super Bowl. 
Oscar Katz, who is in charge of specials 
at CBS, was on hand to shepherd the 
Bolshoi special to conclusion. For- 





tuitously, he sat next to Vladimir 
Koval, a member of the Olympic 
organizing committee, in a box at the 
Bolshoi the night of the taping. 

CBS is hardly alone in this sort of 
politicking. Thomas Whiteside revealed 
in The New York Times (Nov. 23, 1975) 
that ABC sent a crew from its morning 
show ‘‘A.M. America” (now ‘Good 
Morning, America”) to the Soviet 
Union to tape 10 hours of programming 
that appeared on October 27-31, 1975. 


ABC anchorman Bill Beutel acted as . 


host and chief interviewer for the pro- 
ject, which originated from Moscow. 
The programs amounted to little more 
than a sanitized travelogue, or what 
Whiteside called ‘‘10 hours of Intourist 
boilerplate.’”” ABC needed Soviet per- 
mission for every camera set-up, and 
the Soviets were permitted to pre-screen 
the programs and eliminate content 
they found objectionable. All subjects 
that reflected negatively on the Soviet 
Union were avoided. The programs 
were the first product of an “‘accord” 
signed by ABC and Juskevitshus’ state 
committee in 1974 to promote a fuller 
understanding between the two coun- 
tries. 

All three networks have also broad- 
cast in past months contests involving 
Soviet and American basketball, box- 
ing, and track and field squads, in 
order to show the Soviets their mastery 
of the instant replay and other video 
sports wizardry. 

Each network has its own reasons for 
wanting to thrust $50 million on the 
Soviet government. For ABC, winning 
the Moscow rights will be the coup de 
grace in its stunning domination of 
Olympic telecasts. Since 1964, ABC has 
broadcast every Olympics, except the 
winter games in Sapporo in 1972 and 
the 1964 summer games in Tokyo. NBC 
carried both of those. CBS has not 
broadcast the Olympics since 1960 





(another technological era) when it car- 
ried the winter games from Squaw 
Valley and taped highlights of the sum- 
mer games from Rome. If the Olympics 
are really scaled down after 1980, as 
many predict, this will be the last 
chance for ABC’s competitors to cap- 
ture some of the glory. 

Neither NBC nor CBS is willing to 
yield continuing supremacy in sports 
programing to ABC through 1980. The 
Olympic connection has undoubtedly 
given ABC its image as the dominant 
sports network; indeed, for most of its 
history, sports has been about the only 
area of leadership ABC has claimed. 
CBS wants the Moscow games to cor- 
rect the impression given earlier this 
year that it is withdrawing from major 
sports coverage, an impression created | 
when CBS dropped out of the bidding 
for the Preakness. According to 
Clarence Cross, Wussler’s interim 
replacement in the sports department, 
CBS has not thrown in the towel on all 
sports events, but it has decided not to 
bid on such “‘lesser’’ events as the 
Preakness. The network will instead 
concentrate on capturing certain events 
“on which, because of their prestige, 
CBS is prepared to lose money.” Cross 
named the Super Bowl, Rose Bowl, the 
Masters and U.S. Open golf tourna- 
ments, the Kentucky Derby, and, of 
course, the Olympics. 

Ratings for Olympic telecasts are also 
becoming more attractive. For 62% 
hours of programing from Munich in 
1972, ABC captured a stunning 45 per 
cent of the viewing audience. Some 
43% hours of winter Olympics from In- 
nsbruck this year averaged a 35 share. 
Montreal and Moscow should produce 
even bigger numbers. 

Finally both CBS and NBC bring to 
the Moscow bidding a deep reservoir of 
bitterness toward ABC for the sup- 
posedly unsportsmanlike way in which 
it captured the Montreal and Lake 
Placid rights. (Lake Placid is the site of 
the 1980 winter games.) In both in- 
stances ABC sewed up the rights before 
its competitors even had a chance to of- 
fer bids. In the case of Montreal, stories 
have circulated since 1972 that bribes to 
certain Canadian officials were part of 
the $25 million package. The Canadian 
government at one time planned an in- 
vestigation into the charges, but it was 
not undertaken. The charges have 
never been proven, and ABC’s Spence 
says they are “‘totally false, erroneous, 
and absurd. We would have been out of 
our minds to do anything like they’re 
suggesting.” Spence maintains that 
ABC snatched the prize because the 
Montreal organizing committee was im- 
pressed with the quality of ABC’s work 
at Munich and freely chose to negotiate 
an agreement with ABC. 

Much the same thing seems to have 
happened with the Lake Placid rights. 
Throughout last summer and fall, ABC 
coddiled members of the organizing 
committee, often visiting the site, talk- 
ing shop, and keeping visible. Some 
members of the committee went to Inns- 
bruck where ABC dazzled them with its 
facilities and studios especially con- 


(continued on page 28) 
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Alarm Is The 
Order Of The Day 


BY WALTER B. WRISTON 


The media, supported by some 
academic “‘liberals,"’ would have us 
believe that things are not just going 
badly, they are growing progressively 
and rapidly worse. The dominant 
theme these days is the new American 
way of failure. No one wins, we always 
lose. Jack Armstrong and Tom Swift 
are dead. If an individual says anything 
that sounds important, it is either ig- 
nored or nit-picked to death by com- 
mentators. Logical argument has given 
way to sniping. We no longer have great 
debates. The accusatory has replaced 
the explanatory. Let one scientist resign 
and say that nuclear power is a lethal 
accident waiting to happen and he is 
awarded the front page with pictures. 
He has unlimited interviews on televi- 
sion. The massive achievement of hun- 
dreds and hundreds of scientists, and 
the comfort of millions of cititzens who 
enjoy the products of nuclear power, go 
for nothing. 

Two or three years ago, the focus of 
the media was upon those who pro- 
claimed that the task of recycling the 
avalanche of oil dollars funneled into 
the coffers of the Arabian oil exporters 
was not only impossible, but was cer- 
tain. to disrupt the world’s monetary 
structure. Alarm was the order of the 
day. Those of us who said the free 
market could handle it were ignored. 
What has become of that uproar? 
Scarcely an echo remains. The heralded 
catastrophe did not occur—so there is 
said to be no news to print. There is no 
song of triumph that the free markets 
functioned. Success brings only silence. 

The Concorde is the current 
bugaboo. Lost in the shuffle is the fact 
we have hundreds of supersonic 
military airplanes that break the sound 
barrier many times daily, making an 
estimated 40,000 supersonic flights a 
year. We are used to these. They are not 
news. When, however. after long con- 
sideration, a responsible official ap- 
proves a minimum number of passen- 
ger supersonic flights subject to scien- 
tific and economic analyses, one would 


think from the uproar that we were | 


precipitating nothing less than disaster. 
It is this technique of incessantly ac- 


centing the negative that erodes op- | 
of | 
democracy. To function at all, a free | 
society must be supported by the firm | 
faith that man is capable of fashioning | 
ways of life that time will prove better | 
than his earlier efforts. In a free nation, | 
the perspective must be longer than one | 
life or the current problems. Endless | 


timism, one of the cornerstones 


harping upon the shortcomings of our 
society and on the powerlessness of the 


individual not only undermines morale | 
at home, it is a needless diminution of | 


our world prestige. An editorial in the 





Walter B. Wriston ts chairman of 


Citibank. His article is adapted from | 
remarks made recently to a manage- | 


ment conference at the University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Business. 
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days is the American way of failure. 
if an individual says anything that 
sounds important, it is either ignored 
or nit-picked to death by 
commentators.’ 


London Telegraph put it succinctly: 
“It’s time America’s friends spoke out 
with some nasty questions to ... the 
press, sections of Congress, television 
commentators, comedians, university 
pundits and a lot of other people who 
think there is a dollar to be made out of 
denigrating their country’s institutions 
and leaders.” 

Since the scandals of Watergate, the 
news business has been demanding 
total disclosure from our leaders. No 
one should or would want to denigrate 
the important part the press played in 
revealing that mess. However, the illu- 
sion has now been created that a cloud 
of secrecy has been thrown over every 
act of government to hide dark motives. 
But not all secrets are evil. The framing 
of sensible policies requires candid 
speech, because only in this way can 
leaders fully explore various alter- 
natives. Confidentiality is often essen- 
tial to candor. Else nothing is achieved 
while rival factions seek media support 
before a decision is reached. 

The framing of our own Constitution 
illustrates the point. Not only was the 
press barred entirely from all the 


meetings, but each delegate had to | 


pledge to preserve the confidentiality of 
the discussion. Without obedience to 
that fundamental rule, the great com- 


promises that lie at the heart of its suc- | 
cess could never have been achieved. | 
Once agreement was reached, public | 
disclosure of the result and debate pro- | 


perly followed. 
There is an old saying that no man 


can be a hero to his valet since the | 
his | 
employer at his most undignified. The | 


valet's duties allow him to see 


news business now secks the intimacy of 


the valet. The media peer at us from all | 


angles and at all hours of the day and 
night; they love to record all our human 





frailties. This trend toward the total 
destruction of privacy reached its fic- 
tional apex in George Orwell's 1984. In 
that grim forecast, all society was 
monitored by a “telescreen’’ that 
transmitted every sight and sound. You 
had to live, said Orwell, “in the 
assumption that every sound you made 
was overheard, and, except in dark- 
ness, every move was scrutinized.” 

Justice Brandeis might have been 
thinking about that possibility when, 
with remarkable foresight, he defended 
the right to privacy in 1890. He foresaw 
“instantaneous photographs and 
mechanical devices’’ invading the 
“sacred precincts of private and 
domestic life." He also predicted the 
day when “personal gossip attains the 
dignity of print, and crowds the space 
available to matters of real interest.” 
He reverted to the same theme in the 
Olmsted Case where he spoke of the 
“right to be let alone’’ as ‘‘the most 
comprehensive of rights and the right 
most valued by civilized man.” 

Few leaders in history have been as 
savaged by the press as Abraham Lin- 
coln; yet he framed the great issues of 
the day in a way that vindicated the 
Union. So limited were the media of his 
day that their personal attacks still left 
him areas of privacy which today’s news 
business would no longer permit. That 
raises a substantive question: Are we 
making ourselves ungovernable by total 
exposure of all human frailties, exacer- 
bated by constant repetition of things 
which often turn out to be fundamen- 
tally irrelevant to the conduct of leader- 
ship? 

In the .unlikely event that Lincoln 
could have gotten himself elected to the 
Presidency in today’s journalistic at- 
mosphere, the front-page treatment of 
the leak from the Oval Office would 





have driven him from office. The lead 
for this “investigative report’’ would 
recall how Lincoln failed to show up for 
his own wedding when the ceremony 
was first scheduled; that revelation 
could then furnish the subject of an 
hour-long special with Dr. Joyce 
Brothers. Such a bizarre lapse of 
memory, combined with his behayior 
upon the death of Ann Rutledge, would 
supply more ammunition than was used 
to dump Senator Eagleton from the 
Democratic ticket in 1972. 

Today's demands of the news busi- 
ness for a full medical report on the 
health of the President would have 
revealed that just ten days after his sec- 
ond inauguration, Lincoln was so ex- 
hausted that he presided over his 
cabinet meeting from his bed. In addi- 
tion to his physical problems, Lincoln 
had political problems with most of his 
cabinet. His Secretary of State, in the 
words of one diarist, “was intensely 
anxious to control and direct the War 
and Navy movements, although he had 
neither the knowledge nor aptitude that 
was essential for either.” 

Eventually, an enterprising reporter 
would have revealed the awful truth 
that the President was a politician ana’ 
interested in staying in office, even at 
the risk of offending what some be- 
lieved to be the priorities of the day. 
Never was this more clearly illustrated 
than in the first meeting between the 
President and Charles Francis Adams, 
himself the grandson of a President. 
Brought to the White House by Secre- 
tary of State Seward, and expecting to 
get instructions regarding his appoint- 
ment to be Minister to the Court of St. 
James, Adams thought that the Pres- 
ident appeared disheveled in dress and 
distracted in manner. Lincoln offered 
his new minister no advice at all on 
foreign policy, but after greeting him 
briefly turned immediately to consult 
Seward about a post office appointment 
in Chicago. All of these details are true. 
But they had little to do with the quality 
of Lincoln’s leadership in saving our 
Union. 

Many of Lincoln’s problems were 
reported and magnified by a hostile 
press, but in those days the news 
business was not the monolith it is 
today. There were hotly partisan 
papers, and lots of them. Today the 
media, which monitor life in America 
around the clock, insist that they are 
neither liberal nor conservative, yet 
there tends to be a marked sameness in 
their views. Columnist Tom Wicker 
called attention briefly to a profound 
truth: “‘The press inevitably reflects in 
its attitudes and broadcasts the percep- 
tions of the people who write and pro- 
duce them. Their perceptions tend to be 
remarkably similar, since these men 
and women influence each other as well 
as the public.” 

We have moved a long way from our 
traditional values when a leak, however 
inconsequential its nature. will core 
mand far greater attention in the media 
than voluntary disclosure of all facts on 
a vital issue. It would now appear that 
leaked information, even when the 
transmittal of such material is in clear 
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violation of the law, is now printed or 
put on the air unhindered by any rule of 
law or ethics. While leaks are nothing 
new, the reception accorded them by 
the media is far different today than in 
times past. When Senator Benjamin 
Tappan of Ohio gave a copy of the still 
secret treaty for annexing Texas to the 
New York Evening Post in 1844, the 
Post then, as it would now, printed it. 
An uproar ensued, Tappan admitted 
his part in it, and was thereupon cen- 
sured by the Senate. This is a far cry 
from the leaking of the names of 
American intelligence officers with no 
effective censure by anyone. 
in addition to a change in values, 
there is another vital shift in our socie- 
ty. An effective right of reply has always 
been a characteristic of a free society. 
As a practical matter, only an employee 
of the news business itself has the 
unlimited power of effective response. 
Recently, when Walter Cronkite and 
John Chancellor were accused of having 
at one time been CIA agents, they had 
all the time they needed to deny it on 
their own shows in prime time, and 
their colleagues saw to it that the story 
died. Others of us would not have had 
that advantage, and might, like some 
victims of Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
chase a lie for 20 years. It is the power 
to pick page 1 or page 29, or no page 
at all, that really matters. 
Most businesses, other than the news 
business, are accountable for their ac- 
«tions to some federal bureaucracy or 
court. If a mouthwash claims to prevent 
colds but is found not to do so, then a 
ruling with the force of law will require 
each new advertisement to carry a 
disclaimer. We have no pure news laws; 
and no bureaucracy, indeed no judge, 
can require a network or a newspaper to 
retract a misleading story in specified 
type size for a specified number of days. 
No one would suggest such a law, nor 





should they. But in an age when cor- 
porate directors are properly being held 
accountable for management’s trans- 
gressions of laws or values, directors of 
companies in the news. business are 
often told flat out they cannot influence 


‘editorial policy. This caveat obtains 


even if directors perceive these policies 
are not in the public interest. 

The recital of these facts is not in any 
way an attack on the First Amendment. 
Quite the contrary, I believe very 
strongly that a free press is absolutely 
essential to our liberty. Yet freedom 
itself can turn into license, and that is 
why accountability is required by socie- 
ty. Power without accountability is an 
invitation to trouble. When any sector 
of our society grows too powerful it is 
only a matter of time before that power 
is curbed. Usually the sector affected, 
be it business or labor or the police or 
the press, fails to appreciate why society 
is reacting as it is to what they perceive 
to be right and just. The news business, 
which makes its money criticizing 
others, reacts to criticism the same way 
you and I do. Former Senator Fulbright 
recently wrote that not all people who 
suggest the news business could be im- 
proved are Fascists, even though editors 
go “into transports of outraged excite- 
ment, bleeding like hemophiliacs” from 
the pin pricks of their critics. 

Like other sectors of our society 
whose power has become very great, 
some in the news business seem to 
believe that the end justifies the means. 
The “‘truth’’ must be revealed, no mat- 
ter how obtained or how irrelevant, or 
how, in the judgment of legal authority, 
adverse to the public interest. A dedica- 
tion to the truth is a noble objective. 
However, some truths are more signifi- 
cant than others, some have no 
significance. Some for the protection of 
privacy, some for reasons of state, 
should not be told at all. 





If we are to preserve the First 
Amendment—a guarantee of freedom 
not only unique in political history, but 
also precious to our democracy—the 
media should reflect that the effective 
functioning of a democracy requires the 
most difficult of all disciplines, self- 
discipline. The freedom of us all rides 
with the freedom of the press, but its 
continued freedom and ours will de- 
pend in the end upon the media not ex- 
ploiting to the fullest their unlimited 
power. 

In a world in which one government 
after another gives up democracy, all of 
us must justify our freedom by the use 
we make of it every day. When freedom 
is abused until it becomes license then 
all liberty is put in jeopardy. History 
suggests that often liberty is curbed 
because we assert that any diminution 
of a raw assertion to freedom is too high 
a price to pay to preserve its substance. 
On our Bicentennial it should not be 
too much to hope that men and women 
of good will can learn to exercise the 
self-discipline required to discard 
license in time to preserve liberty. Se 


Fine Tuning 


(continued from page 26) 

structed for the games, and won them 
over with the quality of the network’s 
coverage. An agreement (subject to the 
approval of the International Olympic 
Committee) was signed right in Inns- 
bruck, before CBS and NBC knew 
what was going on. When they woke 
up, CBS fired off a telegram to the IOC 
charging “unfair and discriminatory 
tactics” by ABC and the Lake Placid 
committee. NBC sports director Carl 
Lindemann, Jr., says he is prepared 
“right now” to pay more for the rights 
than did ABC. CBS argues that since 
Lake Placid will be seeking some public 
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monies to help mount the games, they 
should be required to open negotiations 
and bargain for as much as they can get 
from a network to help reduce the 
amount of tax money they will require. 

Ronald M. MacKenzie, president of 
the Olympic Organizing Committee 
and the retired postmaster of Lake 
Placid, is not interested in new bids. He 
says NBC and CBS showed little in- 
terest last summer and fall when he was 
pressing them to examine the site. He 
also believes they were scared away by 
the special costs of assuming the role of 
host broadcasting system for the games. 
This was a requirement because the 
games will be held on American soil 
and the U.S. has no government net- 
work to fill that role. Spence confirms 
that ABC’s responsibility as ‘‘coor- 
dinating broadcaster” (which is what 
the contract reads) will require ABC to 
provide a basic video feed to the rest of 
the world, and that this will cost addi- 
tional sums of money, which ABC is 
prepared to pay. “It will be a real 
travesty if negotiations are reopened,” 
says McKenzie. ‘“‘The other two didn’t 
take advantage of the opportunity when 
they had it.’’ The IOC’s decision should 
be reached in another month or so. 

Regardless of ABC’s conduct in 
Montreal and Lake Placid, NBC and 
CBS are convinced that a more formal 
procedure will be followed in Moscow, 
with each network getting a fair shot. 
They have confidence that Juskevit- 
shus, as the representative of a govern- 
ment, will not shut them out, as did 
local organizing committees which did 
not represent governments. ‘““The Sov- 
iets are attempting to do this right,” 
one executive says. Another executive, 
however, is fust as convinced that in the 
end all the waltzing with Juskevitshus 
will count for nothing. The Soviets, he 
predicts, will decide to get as much 
money as they can from the Americans 
by locking each network in a separate 
Moscow hotel and conducting an old- 
fashioned auction, with the rights going 
to the highest bidder. In that case even 
a $55 million selling price might not be 
unthinkable. That would be $5 million 
more than was paid for the rights to 
nearly 2,000 major league baseball 
games in 1976, on both radio and 
television—including the playoffs and 
the World Series. It would also mean 
that an American network would be 
paying from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of all the money spent on 
world-wide broadcasting rights to the 
games. 

To recoup that kind of money, the 
winning network might have to preempt 
most of its other programing for the 
duration of the games. The state of the 
economy in 1980, the ratings of the 
Montreal games, and the strength of 
the rest of the network’s lineup at that 
time will also dictate whether it is possi- 
ble to make a profit. ABC reportedly 
lost $2.5 million to $3 million on the 
Munich games. 

The only things certain about the 
outcome in Moscow are that the final 
decision will be made shortly after the 
Montreal ‘games; that ABC will be a 
serious candidate until the end; and 
that the Russians will make a shrewd 
deal. It is also likely that Juskevitshus 
will return to his own broadcasting 
career relieved that he doesn’t have to 
function under the insane pressures of a 
private, competitive, commercial televi- 
sion system. 
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(continued from page 3) 


Carter had, in fact, never directly 
sought the advice of either man. We 
have also said that his position on the 
abortion issue has not been as clear as 
the public has a right to expect from a 
presidential candidate. At the same 
time we have not hesitated to give credit 
where credit seemed due. Nor have we 
hesitated to attack Carter’s critics when 
their criticisms were outlandish or 
highly questionable. Which is to say our 
reporting of Carter has been the same 
we would accord any political personali- 
ty who had achieved equal prominence. 

Fleetwood’s article was not simply 
wrong in its basic thrust. It also in- 


cluded many specific errors, which | 


ought to be corrected: The article states 

that J.H. Breslow, who did the cover 

portrait for a 1971 Times cover story on 

Carter, was instructed to make Carter 

look like Kennedy. Technically, this is 

correct. Louis Giessman,. who was 

Time’s art director at the time, did tell 

Breslow to make Carter look like Ken- 

nedy, but the statement was made 

casually, along with other statements, 

to encourage Breslow to depict Carter. 
as a fresh .personality—which, of 

course, is exactly what he represented . 
at the time. It’s the kind of conversation , 
that.passes between an art director and 

an artist quite frequently. Breslow cer- 

tainly did not take Glessman’s remark 

literally. Nor did.Glessman mean his 

words literally. It was as if someone had 

said, ‘Make her look sexy; make her 

look like Marilyn Monroe.’ No more, 

no less. 

Statements about the ad Time ran 
promoting Time’s political coverage 
suggest that the ad was intended to be a 
backdoor form of political support for 
Carter. In fact, the ad was one of four 
conceived to promote Time’s editorial 
vitality; the others being ads on our 
foreign reporting, our coverage of the 
judicial system and our theater criti- 
cism. Fleetwood neglects to quote that 
portion of the advertising copy that 
makes it quite clear that the ad was an 
ad for Time Magazine, and not for Jim- 
my Carter. The unquoted portion reads 
in part: 

The series Candidates '76 demonstrates 
a basic habit of mind at TIME: that you 
understand the news better when you 
understand the people who make the 
news. You know what TIME does. And 


reading it every week reminds you how 
well. 


Lines hardly intended to promote 
Carter’s candidacy. 

Fleetwood attacks a Press story Time 
did on an article Harper's magazine 
carried in regard to Carter. The article, 
by Stephen Brill, included several asser- 
tions about Carter that our reporting 
indicated were inaccurate. For exam- 
ple, the Harper's article charged that in 
his 1970 campaign for governor, Carter 
made a TV spot that impugned his op- 
ponent’s financial integrity. On inspec- 
ting the matter, our reporters were 
never able to turn up any evidence that 
any such TV ad had been made. The 
article also asserted that a TV commer- 
cial had been made suggesting that Cari 
Sanders, Carter’s main opponent, was a 
Humphrey Democrat. Once again re- 








porting made clear that no such com- 
mercial was ever made. 

Nonetheless, Fleetwood praises the 
Harper's article quite warmly, while 
criticizing Time's press story for attack- 
ing the Harper's article. Fleetwood 
states: ‘“Brill’s piece was a careful, solid 
piece of reporting.” Later Stanley 
Cloud of Time’s Washington Bureau 
asked Fleetwood how he knew Brill’s 


reporting,’’ and Fleetwood replied, 
“Well, I read it.” 


Reading it is surely not enough for a 


serious journalist. The fact is that the | 


Brill piece had some serious flaws to it, 
as our Press story made clear. 
Fleetwood also states that Ted Thai 
was sent to Brill’s apartment to take a 
picture of him “‘smoking a cigar’’ and 
“looking mean.”’ That’s just not so. 
When Thai left to take a picture of 
Brill, he didn’t even know why Time 


was doing a story on him, and his only-. 


instructions were to take a picture of 
Brill. Moreover, the picture Time ran of 
Brill, which showed him holding a tele- 
phone to his ear, certainly cannot be 
described as unflattering. 

Fleetwood’s article also erroneously 
states, that Cloud was assigned to write 
an,article.on Brill by Time’s Managing 
Editor Henry pretiads “g This is a mi- 
nor matter but symbolic of the sloppy 
reporting that ran through Fleetwood’s 


entire article. Cloud had no conversa: 


tions whatsoever with Grunwald thai 
week. He was not assigned to write the 
article either. Cloud was one of four 
reporters who filed for a story on the 
Harper's article. His material, along 
with material filed by others, was then 
meshed into a story for our Press sec- 
tion by Neil Gluckin, a Time staff 
writer. 

Finally, Fleetwood quotes an un- 
named Time staff member as saying 
Grunwald told him at a cocktail party 
that he personally favors Carter. Grun- 
wald does not at this time personally 
favor anyone. In light of the other 
reporting in Fleetwood’s article, one 
may be permitted to be a bit skeptical 
about whether an anonymous Time 
staffer ever did say any such thing to 
Fleetwood or anyone else. In any case, 
the statement—like much of Fleet- 
wood’s article—is patently untrue. 

—Marvin Zim 

Public Affairs Manager 
Time 

New York, N.Y. 


Editor's reply: As the letter preceding 
Marvin Zim’s indicates, we were hardly 
alone in regarding Time as “‘solidly in 
[Carter’s] corner.”’ Nevertheless, we are 
happy to record Zim’s assertion that no 
conspiracy exists at the magazine to get 
him elected. As for Blake Fleetwood’s 
“many specific errors,”’ that is another 
matter. Zim admonishes us to correct 
those mistakes, but in the very next 
sentence concedes that we were “tech- 
nically . . . correct” in reporting that 
an effort was made to make Carter look 
like Kennedy for a 1971 cover portrait. 
And if artist Breslow didn’t take art 
director Glessman literally, then why 
did the cover come out Kennedyesque? 








Further on, Zim says we wrote that 
Time photographer Thai “was sent” to 
Brill’s home specifically to get shots of 
him looking mean. In fact, the sentence 
in question reads: “Photographer Ted 


Thai, who was sent over to Brill’s home | 
. . told Brill |our italics] he had been | 


instructed” to get such a picture. That 
indeed is what Thai told Brill. If the 


| remark was not to be taken seriously, 
piece was “a careful solid piece of | 


like the exchange between Breslow and 


Glessman, then we are reassured—sort | 
of. As for Time's Carter advertisement, | 
of course it was a promotional ad for | 
the magazine. Our point was that its | 


heavy use, coupled with the decidedly 
favorable coverage Carter got in the 
pages of Time, was _ distinctly 
suspicious. Zim may be right in charg- 
ing us with too much uncritical en- 
thusiasm for Brill’s reporting in 
Harper's, but that hardly explains the 
eleventh-hour zeal with which Time 
went after the “hit man.’’ Whatever the 
shortcomings of Fleetwood’s article, it 
was hardly “‘a classical case of facile 
writing . . . replete with unproven and 
unprovable innuendoes.” 


Le Monde 


I read Jonathan Randal’s article on Le 
Monde {“I Think, Therefore I. Am”— 
March 1976] . twice. before I could 
make out the basis of his charge that it 
is “intellectually. crooked.”” It must 
have been begayuse of the Le Monde 
piece which, called the U.S.A. a 
“civilization without a culture” (in- 
cidentally a pretty stale epithet). Poor 
Randal didn’t know whether that state- 
ment was ‘investigative fact” or ‘“‘un- 
supported allegation’’ because Le 
Monde doesn’t have an op-ed page. 

Randal needs to come home again 
and start a daily reading of his own 
paper. If Le Monde is to be usefully 
analyzed it will first have to be accepted 
for what it is, and not for what it has no 
wish to be, another Washington Post. 

“‘Intellectually crooked?’’—Bah, 
humbug. 


— Winston McNamara 
Springfield, Va. 
e 

That [MORE] should cast a critical eye 
on influenctial newspapers outside the 
U.S., I find excellent. But J.C. Ran- 
dal’s drubbing of Le Monde in the 
March issue, I find disturbing. For the 

following reasons: 

First, it coincides with the publica- 
tion in France of Le Monde, tel qu'il 
est, a philippic by a right-wing, ex-staf- 
fer. And, strangely, Newsweek gave 
that non-remarkable book a two-and- 
a-half column non-critical review on 
April 4. Since its early days, Le Monde 
has been the butt of extreme-left verbal 
aggression, but the worst attacks, 
political and financial, have always 
come from the right. Now that some in 
France and abroad fear that the French 
“Union of the Left’’ might soon be 
voted into power, it seems as if Le 
Monde is again the target of or- 
chestrated denunciation. Now, Le 
Monde’s sympathies for the Socialist 
Party are clear, but its news stories are 
at least as reliable as those of other 








quality dailies and its pages are wide 
open to extremely diversified opinion 
columns. Is it wrong for Le Monde to 
stand left of center, and right for Le 
Figaro, The [London] Daily Telegraph, 
Die Welt or The Los Angeles Times to 
be unmistakenly conservative? 

Second, Randal, contrary to what he 
affirms, seems to be an irregular reader 
of Le Monde. This shows in outdatay’ 
clichés about its fustiness (Le Monde 
does publish at least one cartoon daily, 
and at one time even had a comic strip). 
and blatant contradictions: how can 
one reconcile that the paper has shown 
only ‘“‘minor differences of opinion 
[with] the governments of the Gaullist 
Fifth Republic” and that ‘Le Monde’s 
job is to help prepare the way for the 
Left to come to power?” These contra- 
dictions, however, may be part of my 
next point. 

Third, too many of Randal’s stric- 
tures express the bias of an anti- 
socialist American rather than unpre- 
judiced media criticism. A few ex- 
amples. Is not ‘Le Monde’s willingness 
to suppress news reflecting badly on 
France’’ but a sorry parallel to such 
U.S. press attitudes as the silence of 
The New York Times on the U2 Affair 
and the Bay of Pigs preparations? AS 
for the fact that “the U.S. remains fair 
game for Le Monde [while] the same 
cannot be said for the Soviet Union or 
the French Communist Party,’’ Randal 
should take the opinion of L‘Humanite, 
for Le Monde has had more clashes 
with that communist daily than with 
any other publication. Lastly, to say 
that Le Monde is unreadable merely 
reflects on Randal’s knowledge of 
French: whoever has waded through the 
dull, meandering, repetitive prose of 
most U.S. dailies, enjoys the elegant 
terseness of the French paper. 

Fourth, comes the general impres- 
sion given by an article in which too 
much is omitted, understated or blur- 
red. Le Monde is alone among the top 
ten dailies in the world to be owned by 
its staff. It is the only quality paper in 
France to have experienced almost 
uninterrupted growth since World War 
II. It is now the paper with the largest 
readership among the young and the 
college-educated. So, when Randal 
writes that it is “one of the most in- 
tellectually crooked of major Western 
publications,”’ he implies that for over 
30 years the French elite and some of 
the best French journalists have been 
but a pack of morons manipulated by 
two, master propagandists, the suc- 
cessive directeurs of Le Monde. 
Whether this is the result of his 
“investigative reporting” or his “‘think- 
ing,”’ it is worse than anything I have 
ever read in Le Monde concerning the 
U.S. mass media or the U.S. popula- 
tion. 

This being said, Le Monde and the 
rest of the French press are in dire need 
of regular thrashing by a journalism 
review. 

—Claude-Jean Bertrané 
Université De Drioit 
d'Economie De Sciences 
Sociales De Paris 

Paris, France 
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JAMAICA, N.Y. 11432 





CLASSIFIEDS 





JOBS OFFERED 


Instructor or assistant ~ professor to iaaeh newspaper 
management, editing, and writing. Required: Professional ex- 
perience suitable to teaching management practices; ad- 
vanced journalism/communications degree. Affirmative ac- 
tion/equal opportunity employer. Send resume to:Dean, 
School of Public Communications, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, NY 13210 (57) 


A A distinguished Eastern graduate “school of journalism is 

seeking a journalism teacher of reporting and writing. Pro- 

fessional experience is essential. Reply Box 130. [MORE]. 
(S7) 


CAN ‘YOU W WRITE FOR THE PEOPLE’ S ALMANAC? Writers 
wanted who can do short, lively, non-technical inside or off- 
beat pieces on every subject under the sun, past to present 
We supply assignments, some research. Payment by word 
Send subject interests and expertise plus sample of 
published articles. Reply Box 131. [MORE]. (57) 


International News. Keyus, Inc., the Berkeley Barb’ s 
publishers, are accepting applications for editor, effective 
immediately. Writing and editing experience in the alter- 
native press is essential. Written inquiries (please attach a 
resume) should be directed to: Michael Chatzky, President, 
International News Keyus, Inc., 16780 Lark Ave., Los Gatos, 
Ca. 95030, (57) 


FACULTY POSITION in 1 Radio-TV: master’s ‘degree, profes- 
sional experience required. Teach courses in broadcast 
news writing, visual communications, mixed media. Film ex- 
perience desirable. MSU is an Equal Opportunity and Af- 
firmative Action Employer. For application form, write: Roger 
Hamilton, Chairman, Mass Communications Department, 
Moorhead State University, Moorhead, Minnesota 56560. 
(57) 


Pacifica Radio needs a Washington “Bureau Chief. ‘Jour- 
nalism and broadcasting experience required. Modest 
Salary. Minority and women applicants encouraged. Send 
resume to: Search Committee, Pacifica, 868 National Press 
Bidg., Washington, DC 20004. May 20 deadline. (57) 


JOBS WANTED 


We still offer one month’s insertion for free... with any 
paid insertion in the Jobs Wanted column. Minimum 25 
words... or $12.50. 


May 1976 graduate of top law school, published poetry and 
prose, diverse interests, seeks media position utilizing legal 
background and writing skills. Reply Box 127.[{MORE]. (57) 


Reasonably normal human being—buys paper to see what 
time the shows start at the Waverly—seeks job as chief 
editor of the Village Voice. Reply Box 126. [MORE] (57) 


REPORTOR/EDITOR to revive The Independent—25-year-old 
monthly tabloid specializing material others hesitate to 
publish for fear of establishment/pressure group/advertiser 
reprisals. Hard work; modest beginning salary; excitement 
and satisfaction. Good opportunity for bright, ambitious, 
ethical person with courage and savvy and a talent with sim- 
pie words. Write or call Lyle Stuart, The Independent, 120 
Enterprise Avenue, Secaucus, New Jersey 07094. (201) 
866-4199. (57) 

















JOBS WANTED 


CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER desires escape 
from Washington to New England daily or magazine seeking 
to improve editorial quality. People pictures, lab work second 
to none Reply Box 132. [MORE |} (58) 


Classical music critic/entertainment writer seeks berth on 
daily newspaper or established periodical. Regular con- 
tributor to STEREO; has written local music column for two 
years. (518) 945-1789. (57) 


PUBLICATIONS 


“ONE OF THE BEST propaganda and pressure organizations 
the world has ever seen,’’ Ambassador to Saigon Graham 
Martin calls us. Read our Indochina Chronicle and judge for 
yourself. Some recent issues: ‘‘Cambodia: The Politics of 
Food;”’ ‘‘Laos: A New Beginning;”’ ‘‘A Changing South Viet- 
nam.’’ Sample Chronicle and resource catalogue free from 
Indochina Resource Center, PO Box 4000-D, Berkeley, CA. 
94704. (57) 


THE HISTORY OF SHOCK TREATMENT— 82-page fully 
referenced background document ($2.50). NAPA—-Network 
Against Psychiatric Assault—2150 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Ca. 94114 (57) 


Award-winning SMALL BUSINESS column reaches the other 
side of the business community—the ‘little guys.'’ Appears 
in Newsday, Plain Dealer, coast-to-coast. Free samples. M 
Stevens, 172 Mill River Road, Chappaqua, New York 10514. 
(57) 


NEW ORLEANS ON $8 A YEAR. The Weekly Courier, 1232 
Decatur, La. 70116. (59) 


CHOOSING A MISTRESS. Ben Franklin's famous comic 
essay. Illustrated 8/2” by 14” framable poster. $3. Two for 
$5. Wordsworth, Dept M., Rte. 2, Clinton, SC 29325. (57) 


FEMINIST FAIRYTALES: Fairy Tales for Today's Children. 
Books, posters available. Send for catalogue. Over the 
Rainbow Press, PO Box 7072, Berkeley, Ca. 94707. (56) 























JFK ASSASSINATION BOOK: “Proof of Conspiracy" 
—Austraiian bestseller (‘‘shatteringly revealing’ — Sunday 
Observer)—already collectors’ item in US (Photos, an- 
thology, media review, resource directory). It is still available 
($6.00 plus $3.00 for airmail) from Book Distributors, 59 
Talbot Crescent. Kooyong, Victoria, Australia 3144. (58) 


SERVICES OFFERED 


RESUMES, ' ‘Creative”’ or Traditional—Written, Rewritten, or 
Revised by a Professional Editor. (212) 436- 2509. (57) 


BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries invited. 
AUTHOR'S GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free upon request. 
Dorrance and Co., Dept. Z, 1617 Kennedy Boulevard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. (58) 


UNIVERSITY DIPLOMAS—NO STUDIES—no classes 
Printed on large 9% x 13 parchment. Send $2.00 for full 
details. PALMAR, Box 583 MR, Pasadena, Ca. 91100 (59) 


MISCELLANEOUS 








THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF WRITERS: For everyone who 

writes for a living—or wants to. Many benefits and 

privileges. S.A.S.E. P.O. Box 488-M, Lake Placid, N.Y. 12946 
(57) 


BACK OPEN: non-profit mortgage company aiding pro- 
integration housing moves. For free memo write James 
Farmer and Morris Milgram, Fund for an Open Society, Box 
M1, 8702 Crispin, Philadelphia, Pa. 19136. (59) 





RETURN TO: 
750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
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Number of issues to run 
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CLASSIFIED RATES REGULAR: 50 cents per word, prepaid; DISPLAY: $42. per column inch 
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15% tor 6 insertions; 20% for 12 insertions 
month preceding the issue you want the ad to appear in 
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If You’ve Been Reading 


NATION 


Every Week 
For The Past 111 Years 


Then, starting back in 1865, right to the present era 
of Corporation-dominated-America, you have not 
only kept fully abreast of political and social events 
. . . but you have also had a refreshing, indepen- 
dent, and venturesome perspective of the under- 
currents—the dynamics—of events. Also, you’ve 
been getting a straightforward analysis and review 
of literature, music, poetry, theater, TV, films, art, 
and dance. 


You have been reading comment by such of our 
contributors as William Butler Yeats, Ralph 
Nader, Henry James, Elizabeth Holtzman, Leon 
Trotsky, Carey McWilliams, John Dos Passos, 
Corliss Lamont, Andre Malraux, George McGov- 
ern, Thomas Mann, Emile Capouya, Robert Frost, 
Robert Sherrill, Emily Dickinson, and a sparkling 
lot of other writers and thinkers. 


The Nation, America’s oldest weekly, has been ahead of the news ever since its first issue in 1865 


If You Haven’t Been Reading The NATION For The Past 111 Years 


Get with it — Subscribe today! 


Please enter a subscription to The Nation as checked below for 
0 2 years (94 issues) $30 00 


0 1 year (47 issues) $17 50 
Name 





| Adaress 


Subscribing 








You May 





City 
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Send a gift sulpscription to 
Name 


Send One 
Or More 
Gift 


Subscriptions 
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$15 OO Each 





NATION 


333 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10014 
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- Philip Morris Incorporated 
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Warnina: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


a 4 
i. 


q. nicotine— 100's: 17mg: ‘tar, 7.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov:75 





